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Preface 


Central theme of the book is culture and environment. Influence of 
environmental change on man and his culture is pointed out with various 
facets of Anthropological study. Changes are noted in the context of physical 
and psychological well being. These are traced in the realm of reproductive 
health, heart disease and growth prediction. Modernization and its impact 
on socio-cultural aspects are studied. Change in resources and adaptation 
through management strategies are highlighted. All the papers showed a 
common concern about proper adaptive mechanism in response to the changed 
scenario of the present day situation. 

Subha Ray discussed urgent issue related to the management of 
adolescent reproductive health with special reference to male. Surinder Nath 
(UGC nominated expert to the DSA programme) and Reena Singh focused 
on Jat and Brahmin female population of the state of Haryana for prediction 
of stature from upper extremity measurements. Jyoti Ratan Ghosh, Tapasree 
Rakshit, Diptendu Chatterjee and Arup Ratan Bandypadhyay studied Tamil 
women who have migrated to Kolkata in order to find out relationship 
between yariables like height, weight, adiposity and to the state of 
hypertension. Relevant anthropometric measurements are taken for this study. 
Arnab Das, Rajashri Chakrabarti, and Anushree Das Banerjee carried out their 
research on the range of normal and deviant sexual behaviour that people 
may have in the urban set of India. The work is based on case studies in 
the town of Konnagar in the state of West Bengal. Manis Kumar Raha with 
his long experiences of research work among the Kinnaurs of western 
Himalayas has pointed out the change among them that has taken place 
through the impact of Modernization. Nandini Bhattacharya and Ranjana Ray 
focused on the resource utilization and associated problems of the prawn 
seed catchers of the Sunderban areas of West Bengal. The paper pointed out 
the necessity of preservation of biodiversity and planning of alternative 
subsistence means for the meendharas in the area. Syamalkanti Sengupta 
stressed on the development concept of Kharia tribes residing in east 
Singbhurn district of the state of Jharkhand. His methodology is based on 
cognitive anthropology. To the Kharias resource means environment. Specified 
by them as land, water, flora and fauna. Improvement and preservation of 
resources in their immediate environment is key for their development 
strategies. Kamal K. Misra analysed traditional political institution of Khamtis 
of Arunachal Pradesh in North East India. His finding shows that albeit 
modernization, resource management among the Khamtis still continues to 
be controlled by power related social stratification, may be in a changed 
fashion. Birinchi K. Medhi and Banasree Sármah have done research on the 
Mishing tribals, residing in Majuli island in Assam. Majuli is the largest 
river island of the world, situated in the river Brahamaputra. The study shows 


that though the Mishings are living at a hamlet surrounded by other 
community groups, kinship system is still controlling the Mishing society. 
Sankar Kumar Roy discussed the historicity of the cultural identity of the 
present state of Assam. He has traced his study from tne prehistoric to the 
present situation. Sudipa Saha has concentrated on the conch shell crafts. 
Method of manufacture of conch shell items is studied among the present 
day conch shell workers of Kolkata. She has traced the process of manufacture 
and carving of the designs from the prehistoric to the present day. In order 
to find out change and continuity she compared the types and designs of 
the conch shell articles of prehistoric period to those of the present day. 

The editor expresses her gratitude to the University Grants Commission 
for the grant with which this publication is made. The grant is in the level 
of Departmental Special Assistance Programme, last instalment of phase III. 
She further acknowledges the hard work or Sri Pradip Kumar Ghosh, 
superintendent, Calcutla University Press and his staff. The editor thanks Miss 
Devlina Gopalan for naming this volume. Ms. Nandini Bhattachary and Sri 
Utathya Lahiri has worked hard for the cover and the illustrations of this 
book. The editor has tried to make this volume free of error. 


1 Ranjana Ray 

A Coordinator 
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Adolescent Reproductive Health with Special Reference 
to Male 


Sussa Ray A 


Adolescents and Their Reproductive Health 


Adolescent has been described as the period of sexual development from 
child to adult identification, and socioeconomic development from dependence 
to relative independence (WHO, 1975). 

The World Health Organisation (WHO) refers age period 10-19 years 
as ‘adolescence’. According to Reproductive Health Outlook (RHO) (2004a), 
the world is experiencing the largest adolescent population in history and 
the figure is more than 1 billion, of which about 85% live in developing 
countries (WHO/UNFPA/UNICEF, 1999; United Nations, 1999) and 700 
million live in Asia (United Nations, 2000). In India, about one fifth of the 
population are within the age group 10-19 years An estimate shows that 
the total number of adolescent in India belonging to the age group 15-24 
years is almost 200 million and the projection for the year 2020 is 214 million 
(Census of India, 1991). 

The period of adolescence encompasses the transition from childhood 
to adulthood during the second decade of life. It is one of the crucial periods 
in an individual’s life, because many key demographic, social, economic and 
biological events occur that set the stage for adult life. It is the period during 
which rapid physical growth, physiological and psychosocial changes, the 
development of secondary sexual characteristics, and reproductive maturation 
occur. As a result an intense sexual drive develops and adolescents typically 
start exploring relationships with the opposite and sometimes with the same 
sex. Moreover, in the process, adolescents undergo intense psychological 
stress and personality change (Rao, 1995). Their behaviour at this stage is 
guided by an intense desire for independence and identity , becomes more 
capable of abstract thinking, develops more mature aspects of critics, morality, 
empathy and some remote features of future orientation and self-awareness 
or identity (Friedman, 1992; UNICEF, 1996; WHO, 1998). This is a period 
that has potentials for great creativity and energy, new experiences, new ideas 
and opportunities. As a result, the age of adolescence remains to be full of 
vulnerabilities to biological and socio-cultural problems which would further 
be complicated by the realities of the nation’s economy. Unfortunately, the 
special needs of adolescents are rarely addressed by the educational, health, 
and family welfare programmes in India (Gupta, 2003). 

The period of adolescence also marks the beginning of another aspect 
of health, i.e. the reproductive health about which a large section of the 
adolescent boys and girls are unaware of. Reproductive health as such 
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encompasses a range of health concerns as indicated in the consensus 

definition, emerging from the 1994 International Conference on Population 

and Development at Cairo (ICPD). In this “Reproductive health is defined 

as a state of complete physical, mental and social well being and not merely 

the absence of disease or infirmity, in all matters relating to the reproductive 

system and to its function and process”, (United Nations, 1994). In short, 

reproductive health package includes the following components— 

(a) Safe child bearing: access to appropriate health care services 

(b) Care of reproductive health problem both gynecological and obstetric. 

(c) Access to safe and affordable abortion services. 

(d) The capability to reproduce- the problem of infertility. 

(e) Access to safe, effective, affordable and acceptable methods of family 
planning of their choice. 

(f) Special attention to adolescents, especially girls. 

(g) A safe sex life free from the fear of disease. 

Although adolescence generally is a healthy period of life, many 
adolescents often are less informed and less experienced regarding their 
reproductive health, and less comfortable in accessing family planning and 
reproductive health services than adults (PATH/ Outlook, 1998). Adolescents 
may experience resistance or even hostility from adults when they attempt 
to obtain the reproductive health information and services they need. They 
therefore may be at increased risk of sexually transmitted infections (STIs), 
HIV, unintended pregnancy, and other health consequences that can affect 
their futures- and the future of their communities-for many years to come. 
In addition, gender inequities, particularly unequal power in relationships, 
may limit their ability to use contraceptives or seek reproductive health 
services. Sexual and reproductive behaviours during adolescence and young 
adulthood, whether within or outside marriage, have immediate and long- 
term consequences, many of which can be emotionally or physically harmful. 
Yet, in many countries, taboos about sexuality, and social norms such as child 
marriage and early sexual initiation, pose strong barriers to provide young 
people with the information and services they need. Many adolescents do 
not have the ability or social support to resist pressure to have sexual relations, 
negotiate safer sex, or protect themselves against unintended pregnancy and 
STIs. 

A study in India showed that knowledge and awareness about puberty, 
menstruation, physical changes in the body, reproduction, contraception, 
pregnancy, childbearing, reproductive tract infections, sexually transmitted 
infections (STIs), and HIV was low among boys and girls, especially in 
younger adolescents, 10-14 years of age. Among the younger adolescents, 
40 % had little knowledge about the sex organs and most girls had not been 
informed about menarche prior to its onset. About one-half of the adolescents 
were not aware of condoms and were confused about the various modes of 
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HIV/AIDS transmission. The study reported, however, that older adolescents 
15-19 years of age, had better knowledge; about 80% had knowledge of STIs, 
including HIV. Older adolescent girls were more aware than younger 
adolescent girls of the physical and physiological changes that take place 
in the body. Only one-half of the adolescents were aware of various family 
planning methods of which young people’s knowledge about spacing methods, 
such as through the use of intrauterine devices (IUDs) or oral contraceptive 
pills, was very low (Gupta, 1988). 

Although, adolescents’ reproductive health needs are immense, but there 
are obstacles young people face in trying to maintain good reproductive health 
because they (a) lack knowledge and information (b) lack access to services 
and programmes and (c) are limited by psychological or social barriers. 


Why adolescent male reproductive health? 


The ICPD (1994) also stressed the need to encourage and enable men to 
take responsibility for their sexual and reproductive behaviour and their social 
and family role. Thus, male involvement does not just mean promoting the 
use of male methods of contraception. It refers to supportive role to their 
families, to promoting gender equity, girl’s education, women’s empowerment 
and the sharing of child rearing activities. and sexuality. 

Both ICPD (1994), and the Fourth World Conference on Women held 
in Beijing 1995, provided a foundation for expanding family planning and 
reproductive health services and reproductive health information to both 
adolescent and adult men (Weigner et al. 1998). 

Since the inception of ICPD (1994), the focus of study on reproductive 
health was on women, both adolescent and adults, covering areas like 
abortion, teenage pregnancy, family planning, reproductive tract infection 
(RID, sexually transmitted diseases (STD), safe motherhood and other 
gynaecological problems because of perceived disproportionate responsibility 
of women towards sexual and contraception issues (Roy, 2001). Programmes 
and services for youth, like those for adults, often focus on young women, 
and do not adequately address the needs and roles of young men. Furthermore, 
programmes often fail to address the influence that male and female gender 
roles and inequities have on sexual decision-making. Since the behaviours 
and values of boys and young men affect the health and well-being of girls 
and young women, reproductive health programmes are likely to have greater 
impact with the constructive involvement of young men. Moreover, across 
cultures, men are socialized to be dominant, aggressive, and to take risks. 
These qualities may have harmful consequences for both young men and 
their sexual partners Young men who identify with these traditional views 
of manhood are more likely to have used drugs or alcohol, to perpetrate 
or be a victim of violence or delinquency and to have practiced unsafe sex. 
Young men often face social pressures to initiate sex at a young age, have 
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multiple sexual partners, or have their first intercourse with a commercial 
sex worker (RHO, 2004b). In a study in Asian countries, it was noted that 
all national demographic and health surveys in the last decade, excluded 
adolescent. males (Pachauri and Santhya, 2002). 

It was also understood that like adolescent girls, adolescent boys are 
also a heterogeneous group- many boys are in school, but too many are out 
of school; others are at work; some are fathers, some are husbands or partners 
of adolescent girls; some are sexually abused at homes and work areas and 
others are bi or homosexual. So, in order to develop the reproductive health 
of women, especially adolescent girls, attention has to be given on adolescent 
male’s reproductive health and knowledge as they have a significant role in 
shaping their partner’s reproductive health. Two underlying principles of 
adolescent boys increasingly shape the work of those in the field of sexual 
and reproductive health: (1) young men are frequently more willing than adult 
men to consider alternative views about their roles in reproductive health 
and (2) adolescence is a critical time when young men begin forming values 
that shape life long patterns. There is also compelling reason to believe that 
the styles of interaction during intimate relationships are “rehearsed” during 
adolescence, providing a strong argument for working with adolescent males 
on reproductive health issues (Archer, 1994; Kindler, 1995, Erikson, 1968; 
and Ross, 1994). This corroborates with the findings that adolescent males 
in USA who used condoms during their first intercourse were most likely 
to use condoms thereafter (Sonenstein et al., 1995). Again, the young men’s 
motivation for using condoms frequently varies with their partner — with a 
stable partner or girlfriend, condoms are used for contraception; with a casual 
partner, condoms are used for STI and HIV prevention. Most often, condom 
use is associated with a casual partner. A survey with young adult factory 
workers in Thailand found that 54% of young men who had their first sexual 
experience with a sex worker reported using a condom on that occasion, 
compared to only 20% who said they used condoms on their first sexual 
experience when the partner was not a sex worker (WHO, 1997). 

Researches on adolescent males in different parts of the world suggest 
that viewing women as sexual objects, viewing sex as performance-oriented, 
and using coercion in obtaining sex often begin in adolescence and continue 
into adulthood (Shepard, 1996; Bledsoe and Cohen, 1993). Moreover, it has 
also been found that in general, the adolescent males receive less reproductive 
services (Porter and Ku, 2000) and are also less likely than females to receive 
instruction prior to first intercourse (Lindberg et al., 2000). In a study 
conducted in USA, it has been found that adolescent male participants 
identified school, family, future career and sports as their current life 
priorities; health was not a top concern. Pregnancy and STls were not seen 
as interrelated health concepts. Sexually transmitted diseases (STD) were 
considered a health issue, whereas pregnancy was perceived as a negative 
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event that could prevent achievement of specific life goals. At times, notions 
regarding how a male behaves reflected traditional masculine beliefs; that 
violence is justified as a way to protect oneself, that having sex is part of 
a male’s role in a relationship and that males should handle health issues 
by themselves (Marcell et al., 2003). Studies conducted on the adolescent 
boys of rural Pakistan and other countries suggest that there exist 
misconception and gap regarding puberty and reproductive health, a very thin 
knowledge about STDs and a poor level of communication between parents 
and their children regarding these issues (Ali et al., 2004). Their only sources 
about information on sexual and reproductive health are media and friends 
(Adjahoto, 2000; Roy, 2001), though they are willing to know about the right 
source to obtain the required, information on reproductive health (Zheng, 
1997; Kapamadzija et al., 2000; Ali, 2004). In contrast, studies from Kenya, 
Jamaica and some other countries reflect that adolescent females are less 
hesitant to discuss about reproductive and sexual health with parents and 
health personnel (National Family Planning Board, 1999; Erulkar et al., 
1998). Here also gender socialization is related to boy's limited help-seeking 
behaviour. Boys are generally socialised to be independent and self-reliant, 
not to show emotions, not to be concerned with or complain about their 
physical health and not to seek assistance during times of stress (WHO, 2000). 

Although world wide the sexual activities, sexual initiation, attitudes 
and practices of adolescent boys vary between individuals, between cultures 
and between social classes, still there exist a uniform pattern. In general, 
sexual initiation at the adolescent period makes a boy feel proud and creates 
an identity in the male peer group (Sielert, 1995; Gorgen et al., 1998; Khan 
et al., 1998). These sexual initiations are in most of the time sparked off 
under the influence of alcohol or other substances (Im-em, 1998; WHO, 1997; 
Keizer, 1995; Childhope, 1997). 

Adolescent boys and young men often have high rates of STIs, but young 
men frequently ignore such infections or rely on home remedies or self- 
treatment. In rural India, 80.7% of the men aged 15-44 years were found 
to have some reproductive-related morbidity, 22.396 of which were STIs. The 
rates of reproductive health morbidities for men were nearly identical to rates 
found among women in research carried out by the same authors (Bang et 
al., 1997). In the same rural region of India, 8396 of men reported some 
reproductive health-related complaint; 98% said they were open to talk about 
reproductive health, but said that such problems are generally embarrassing 
to talk about and reported that public health service clinics and doctors tended 
to focus on family planning-for wornen (Bang, et al., 1997). Some adolescent 
boys perhaps because of their earlier sexual activity or their sexual activity 
with sex workers have higher reported rates of STIs than do adolescent girls. 
In one study, 3% of Thai adolescent males have had an STI compared to 
only 0.3% for young women. WHO-sponsored research on STIs has found 
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that increasing number of young men are contracting chlamydial urethritis, 
which is asymptomatic in up to 80% of cases. Prevalence studies on 
chlamydial urethritis in Chile with 154 asymptomatic adolescent males found 
that 3% of sexually active males tested positive. Adolescents may also 
comprise more than 50% of new cases of gonorrhoea and syphilis (WHO, 
1995). Research with male industrial workers and students in South Korea 
found that 3-17% said they have had an STI. In Kenya, 44% of STI patients 
are 15- 25 years old (Senderowitz, 1995). Studies in the U.S. have found 
that 10-2996 of sexually active adolescent women and 1096 of boys tested 
for STIs had chlamydia (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1998). These relatively 
high rates of STIs among adolescent boys are linked to the increased risk 
of HIV infection. Presently an estimated one in four of all persons infected 
by HIV / AIDS in the.world is a young man under age 25 years (Green, 
1997). In Brazil, nearly 3096 of sexually active adolescent males in low- 
income areas said they have had an STI at least once; of those, about a 
third said they resorted to self-medication for treatment (Childhope, 1997). 
In Zambia, young people said that when they had an STI, they used home 
remedies first and formal health services as the last resort (Webb, 1997). 
These relatively high rates of STIs among adolescent boys are linked to the 
increased risk of HIV infection. Presently an estimated one in four of all 
persons infected by HIV/AIDS in the world is a young man under age 25 
(Green, 1997). 

Discussions on the sexual and reproductive health needs of adolescent 
boys have often focused on contraception, condom use and STIs. However, 
boys also express other concerns and face other needs related to their sexual 
and reproductive health. When offered the chance to discuss sexuality and 
reproductive health, boys are sometimes more interested in issues such as 
penis size, maintaining erections, anxiety about meeting the expectations .of 
sexual partners, getting erections at inappropriate times, fertility, potency and 
premature ejaculation (Population Council, 1998). What worries them? Who 
do they have liked to talk about their worries? Intense researches are required 
in these domains to remove many problems, misconceptions and myth from 
the mind of adolescent boys. 

Imparting sex education at school level or at any informal level, opening 
up of health centers for providing the reproductive health services (specifically 
for males), encouraging young boys for seeking health services and help from . 
those centers and making services accessible and affordable to the clients 
are some of the measures that are required to be developed in order to make 
the adolescents lead a healthy sexual and reproductive life. 


Conclusion 


From the above discussion it reveals that there is a serious need for studying 
adolescent male reproductive health in terms of reproductive health awareness, 
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behaviour and problems as these issues not only affect men when they become 
adults, but also affect the reproductive health of their sexual partners. The 
socialization process of adolescent males also holds a key in shaping their 
reproductive health. Detailed data on these issues from all over the world, 
specially from India are less. Thus, an intense research in this field is urgently 
needed that will help the policy makers in undertaking specific programmes 
to meet the goal taken at ICPD 1994. 
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Prediction of Stature from Upper Extremity 
Measurements among Jats and Brahmins of Sampla, 
Haryana 


SURINDER NATH AND REENA SINGH 


Introduction 


The forensic scientists are well aware of the fact that they have very little 
choice of using anatomical method of stature reconstruction while dealing 
with skeletal remains. It is obvious that the complete skeleton is rarely 
available at the scene of crime and thus the scientists have no choice than 
to use a relatively less effective method of stature reconstruction, i.e. 
mathematical method, due to its obvious advantage that it is workable even 
if a single long bone of the upper or the lower extremity is available for 
examination. In the absence of documented skeletal material the researchers 
have focused their attention towards living population groups of India and 
have taken relevant bone lengths over the skin (Allbrook, 1961) and correlated 
them with the stature to find out the degree of relationship between them 
and subsequently formulated regression formulae for reconstruction of stature. 
Thus almost all the studies conducted by researchers in India pertain to the 
use of percutaneous measurements of the upper and the lower extremity bone 
lengths for reconstruction of stature (Kate and Majumdar, 1976; Nath et al., 
1990; Nath and Krishan, 1990; Krishan and Sharma, 1990; Nath and Kaur, 
1998; Sethi and Nath. 1998; 2001; Jain and Nath, 1997; Devi and Nath, 
2001;2005 and Nath; 2004; 2005; Nath et al.2005) Forensic Anthropologists 
have gone a step further in this regard and now they are even competent 
to reconstruct living stature from a fragment of a long bone (Steele and 
McKern, 1969; Steele, 1970; Badkur and Nath, 1989; 1990; Nath and Badkur, 
1990; 1993; Simmons et al., 1990; Nath and Gupta, 2001; Nath, 2000). 
However till date no such study is reported where a bone fragment of a 
recently dead person is used to estimate living stature. 

In the present study, conducted on two female population groups of 
Haryana, i.e. Jats and Brahmins, who share a common environment and 
nutrition but genetically they are highly diverse. In this study two 
unconventional measurements, hand length and mid-finger length, have been 
incorporated besides the three bone lengths (humerus, radius and ulna) of 
the upper extremity. 


Material and Methods 


Data for the present study comprises of 319 females (169 Jat and 150 
Brahmins) belonging to Village Sampla, district Rohtak, Haryana All the 
subjects ranged in age from 17 to 40 years and were measured for the 
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following five measurements of the upper extremity (UAL, RL, UL, HLand 
MFL) besides stature in accordance with the standard measurements 
techniques recommended by Martin and Saller (1959) and Allbrook (1961). 

Jat and Brahmin communities dominate the area under study. Jats are 
represented by 40-sub caste on father’s side, which have a choice of selecting 
a partner from 52 mother’s sub caste (maternal uncle's). On the other hand 
Brahmins are represented by 12 sub castes on the father’s side, which have 
a wide choice of selecting a partner from 23 maternal uncle’s sub castes. 
Both the populations restrict gene flow within their respective communities. 
They also practice village exogamy in marriage and are ideal example of 
Mendelian population. 

Most of the studies conducted by researchers till date pertain to the 
use of long bone lengths while some studies have incorporated other body 
dimensions for formulation of multiplication factors for reconstruction of 
stature. 


Measurement Details 


1. Stature (S): It is obtained as the projective distance between the 
standing surface and the highest point on the head (vertex) when the 
subject is standing in the standard position, using anthropometer rod. 


2. Upper Arm Length (UAL): It is obtained as a direct distance between 
the east acromion and the lower end of the left lateral epicondyle of 
humerus, using rod compass. 


3. Radial Length (RL): The left forearm was flexed and semipronated 
with the hand in natural position. Using the rod compass, distance 
between radial head and the tip of the styloid process, palpable at the 
wrist thumb joint was measured. 


4. Ulnar Length (UL): The left forearm was flexed and semipronated with 
the hand in natural position. Using the rod compass, distance from the 
tip of the olecrenon process to distal margin of the ulnar head, palpable 
on the dorsum of the wrist little finger joint was measured. 

5. Mid Finger Length (MEL): It is obtained as a distance between 
metacarpal III and the tip of the middle finger, using sliding caliper. 

6. Hand length (HI): Subjects left hand is extended and placed on a 
horizontal platform with palm facing upwards With the bar of the 
sliding caliper lying along the palm, distance from the proximal bracelet 
crease to the tip of the left middle finger is measured. 

Data on Jat and Brahmin females were subjected to statistical treatment 
to obtain mean, SD, SE for assessing the population differences the five 
dimensions of the upper extremity and stature between the two groups and 
subsequently to the formulation of multiplication factors for estimation of 
stature. 
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Results and Discussion 


Table - 1, presents the mean values and standard error of mean of Jat and 
Brahmin females of Sampla, Haryana. It is observed that the Jats show greater 
dimensions for all the measurements of the upper extremity and stature than 
the Brahmins. On comparing the two populations (using the t-test) it is evident 
that the two populations differ significantly (at 5% level) for stature and all 
the dimension of upper extremity except MFL where the differences are non- 
significant. 

Table -2, lists the multiplication factors (MFs) for each dimensions of 
upper extremity considered in the present study .A close examination of the 
table indicates that Brahmin females show higher M.F. values than that of 
Jats for all the body dimensions i.e. UAL, RL, UL, MFL except HL. 

Table- 3, represents multiplication factors for upper extremity dimensions 
ie. UAL, RL and UL among different living population groups of India. 
In case of humeral length, a total of 41 M.F. values for humerus are reported 
(including that of the present study) of which 17 pertains to males and 24 
to females. It is observed from the table that M.F. males vary from a minimum 
of 5.13 among Rajputs of Dehradun (Garg, 1987) to a maximum of 6.41 
among Brahmin males of Ranikhet, U.P. (Tiwan, 1986) while among females 
the M.F varies from a minimum of 4.95 among Hindu Baniya females of 
Delhi (Nath and Krishnan, 1990) to a maximum of 6.23 among Lodha female 
of West Bengal (Duggal, 1985). However, the Jat and Brahmin females of 
Sampla (present study) show M.F. as 5.29 and 5.31 respectively. 

Among these living population groups the Jat female fall closest to 
Yadav (M) of Delhi, M.E.-5.31 (Nath et at 1999). On the other hand the 
female Brahmin M.F. value is same to the M.F. value of Yadav (M) Delhi 
(Nath et al. 1999). 

For radial length, a total of 43 M.F. values among different living 
population groups of India is reported (Table 5) of which 20 pertain to males 
and 25 to females (including the present study). It is observed from the table 
that the M.F. for males vary from a minimum of 6.02 among Munda males 
of West Bengal (Duggal, 1985) to a maximum of 8.01 among Brahmin males 
of Ranikhet, U.P. (Tiwari, 1987) while among females varies from a minimum 
of 6.19 among Rajput females of Dehradun (Garg, 1987) and Jat females 
of Churu, Rajasthan (Rautray, 1996) to a maximum of 7.19 among Punjabi 
females of Delhi (Nath and Chandra, 1986). While M.F. of Brahmin females 
fall closest to Munda (M) W. Bengal (Duggal and Nath, 1986) (M.F.=6.35). 

In case of Ulnar length, a total of 31 M.F. for ulna, among different 
living population groups of India are reported (Table 5) of which 14 pertain 
to males and 19 to females (including the present study). It is observed from 
the table that the M.F. for males vary from a minimum of 5.79 among male 
Jains of Delhi (Jain, 1999) to a minimum of 7.16 among male Rajputs of 
Ranikhet, U.P. of 5.94 among female Jains of Delhi (Jain, 1999) to a 
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maximum of 6.49 among female Rajputs of Dehradun (Garg, 1987). However, 
Jat and Brahmin females of Sampla show 6.20 and 6.24 respectively as the 
M.F. values. Among these population groups female Jat have same value of 
M.F. as that of Hindu Baniya (F) Delhi (Nath and Krishnan, 1990), Sikh(M) 
Delhi (Kaur, 1998) while M.F. of female Brahmin are closest to Rajputs(M) 
Sirmour, H.P. (Nath and Kaur, 1998). It may be emphasized here that despite 
the commonness in the M.F. Values based on humeral length, radial length 
and ulnar length of certain living populations, there exist a variation in the 
average stature of these population groups that makes them population and 
sex specific. 

On considering Hand length (HL) separately from the rest of the upper 
extremity bone lengths (Table-4). A total of 45 M.F. values, as available on 
different living population groups (including that of present study) of which 
20 pertain to males and 25 pertain to female. It is observed from the table 
M.F. for males vary from a minimum of 8.65 among Munda (M), W. Bengal 
(Duggal & Nath, 1986) to a maximum of 9.81 among Brahmin (M) Garhwal 
(Anand, 1990) while among females the M.F. varies from a minimum of 
8.66 among Jat (F), Delhi (Jain et al 1998a) to a maximum of 9.39 among 
Rajput (F), Garhwal (Anand and Nath, 1990). However the Jat and Brahmin 
females of Sampla (Present study) show M.F. as 8.99 and 8.96 respectively 
which is well within the range for females. Among these population groups 
the female Jat M.F. value is same to the value of Punjabi (F), Delhi (Sethi, 
1998). On the other hand Brahmin female fall closest to Munda (F) W. Bengal 
(Duggal and Nath, 1986) (M.F.-8.94). 

{It may be emphasized here that despite of commonness in the M.F. 
values of certain living population groups there exist a variation in the average 
stature of these population groups, which makes them both population and 
sex specific) 

Mid Finger Length has not been used in all the studies reported earlier 
only 13 M.F. values have been reported in Indian population groups (4 males 
and 9 females). 

Table 4 it is observed from the table that M.F. for males varies from 
a minimum of 16.45 among Rajput males of Dehradun (Garg, 1987) to a 
maximum of 18.94 among Jain males of Delhi (Jain, 1999) while among 
females of the M.F. varies from a minimum of 8.38 among Sikh females 
of Delhi (Kaur and Nath, 1997) to a maximum of 19.45 among Jain females 
of Delhi (Jain, 1999). However, the Jat and Brahmin females of Sampla 
(Present study) show 17.42 and 17.55 as the M.F. values respectively. Among 
these living population groups the female Jat fali closest to Brahmin females 
of sampla (Present study) and vice-versa. It has also been observed that MFs 
reported for different living population groups show variation in all the cases 
that makes them both population and sex specific. 
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Table 1. Population Differences in different Dimensions of Upper 
Extremity And Stature among Jat and Brahmins 


[ier mese ome 7 [mmm [ie 


Stature 

Upper arm length 
Radial length 
Ulnar length 

Mid finger length 
Hand length 





@ Significant at 5% level 


Table 2. Multiplication Factors for prediction of Stature from Upper 
Extremity Dimensions among Jats and Brahmins 
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Upper arm length 
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Mid finger length 
Hand length 





Table 3. Multiplication Factors for the upper extremity dimensions of 
Jat And Brahmins 


Author/Year Multiplication Factors 
MESES 

1. | Lodha(M), Duggal & Nath, 
Bengal 1986 

2. | Lodha (F), Duggal & Nath, 

W. Bengal 1986 

3. | Munda (M), Duggal & Nath, 

W. Bengal 1986 

4. | Munda (F), Duggal & Nath, 

W. Bengal 1986 
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Table 4. Multiplication Factors for hand and mid-finger lengths of 
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A Comparative Study on Anthropometbic Variables 
Between Normotensive and Hypertensive Immigrant 
Tamil Women 


Jvori RATAN GHosa, TarAsHREE RAKSHIT, DipTENDU CHATTERJEE 
& Arup RATAN BANDYOPADHYAY 


Introduction : 


Hypertension is a major public health burden in many countries and is well- 
known as risk factor for coronary heart disease (CHD) and type 2 diabetes. 
Studies have indicated that hypertension is a major health problem among 
the elderly in India (Dandekar, 1996; Kishore and Garg, 1997). Hypertension 
is directly responsible for 57% of all stroke deaths and 24% of all coronary 
disease deaths in India. Number of studies conducted in different parts of 
the world have reported the association of adult body dimension, regional 
fat distribution and body composition with blood pressure (Bose and 
Chaudhuri, 2001; Hu et al, 2001; Faria et al, 2002; Bose ef al 2003; 
Gulliford er al, 2004). Blair et al (1988), Baumgartner et al (1989) and 
Gerber et al (1995) have found that centrally located body fat is more 
closely associated with high blood pressure. Guagnano et al (1995) 
studied the association of body mass index and regional fat distribution 
with blood pressure investigated by 24-hour ambulatory blood pressure 
monitoring in android-type obese female and found a positive correlation 
between systolic BP and the WHR. They conclude that android obese 
subject with NGT (Normal Glucose Tolerance), the WHR rather than the 
BMI was found to be a better predictor of hypertension. Faria et al (2002) 
concluded that in centrally obese hypertensive women, the accumulation 
of visceral fat, more often after menopause, is associated with higher 
levels of blood pressure and insulin resistance. Several studies from India 
(Majumdar et al, 1994; Gupta and Mehrishi, 1997; Nirmala Reddy, 1998) 
have investigated the relationship of linear measurements, and adiposity 
with blood pressure. They have also compared the level of adiposity, 
central body fat distribution and body composition with normotensive 
and hypertensive individuals (Ramirez et al, 1991; Bose and Chaudhuri, 
2001). Most of these studies have been conducted among the settled 
regional population with more or less similar life style pattern Apart 
from the studies on relationship between body composition in terms of 
differential fat distribution and blood pressure there is a strong correlation 
between changing lifestyle factors and increase in hypertension in India 
(Gupta, 2004). Immigration, however, could be associated with a 
considerable shifting of life style. Pooling of epidemiological studies shows 
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that hypertension is present in 25% urban and 10% rural subjects in India. 
At rough estimate shows that, there are 31.5 million hypertensives in rural 
and 34 million in urban populations (Gupta, 2004). However to date, no 
investigation on adult individuals from India has systematically compared 
the linear measurements, levels of adiposity, central body fat distribution and 
body composition with normotensive (NT) and hypertensive (HT) adult 
immigrat Tamil women in India. 


Materials and Methods : 


The present study was conducted from April 2004 to June 2004 at Kalighat 
area of Kolkata, West Bengal, India. The study was cross-sectional in nature 
and subjects were selected randomly. A total of 109 adult Tamil women were 
measured out of whom 9 women were excluded becasuse of missing data. 
Thus the final sample size was 100 adult Tamil women. All participants 
completed a questionnaire that included specific questions on age and 
ethnicity. A total of ten anthropometric measurements were made following 
the standard techniques (Lohman et al., 1988). Height and weight were 
recorded to the nearest 0.1 cm and 0.5 kg., respectively. Waist (WC), mid 
upper arm (UMAC) and hip (HC) circumferences were measured to the 
nearest 0.1 cm while biceps (BSF), triceps (TSF), sub-scapular (SSF), 
suprailiac (SISF) and medical calf (MCSF) skinfolds were made to the nearest 
0.1 mm. 

Body mass index (BMI) was computed using the standard equation 
(Chumlea et al. 1986). Individuals were categorized as undernourished, 
normal and obese according to standard BMI categories suggested by James 
et al (1988) and Shetty and James (1994). Waist hip ratio (WHR) was 
computed after Yassin and Terry (1991). While conicity index (CI) was 
derived following the equation of Valdez et al (1993). Three measures of 
body fat, e.g. percentage of body fat (PBF), fat mass (FM) and fat free mass 
(FFM) were derived following standard equation (Durnin and Womersley, 
1974). Furthermore, fat mass index (FMI) was calculated following the 
equation of Van Itallie et al (1990). Systolic (SBP) and diastolic (DBP) blood 
pressure measurements were made following the standard protocol (Weiner 
and Lourie, 1981). Measurements were taken twice and mean values used 
for the analysis. Individuals were classified as hypertensives (HT) and 
normotensives (NT) following the WHO (1996) guidelines. All statistical 
analysis was performed using the SPSS package, version 7.5.P value of 
< 0.05 (two-tailed) was considered as significance. 


Results & Discussion : 


The mean age of the women in the present study was 46.59 years (s.d. = 
13.17 years Table 1 presents the mean and standard deviation of 
anthropometric and body composition characteristic among normotensive and 
hypertensive subjects. Students t-test was used to understand whether there 
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were any significant differences in anthropometric and body composition 
variables between normotensive and hypertensive subjects and these are also 
presented in table 1. The result (Table 1.) revealed that there was significant 
differences between normotensive and hypertensive subjects with regard to 
mean values for WT (p<0.05), WC (p<0.05), HC (p<0.01), MUAC (p<0.01), 
BSF (p<0.05), SISF (p<0.05), MCSF (p<0.05), BMI (p<0.01), WHR (p<0.05), 
CI (p<0.05), PBF (p«0.05), FM (p<0.01) and FMI (p«0.01). On the other 
hand no significant difference existed between normotensive and hypertensive 
subjects in HT, TSF, SSSF, FFM. Frequencies of undernurtition, normal and 
obese among normostenive and hypertensive subjects were presented in table 
2. Table 2 also revealed significant (p<0.01) difference in the occurrence 
of undernurtition, normal and obese subjects among two groups (normotensive 
and hypertensive). 

Studies showed that in addition to the amount of fat in the body, its 
topography particularly the abdominal fat depots is considered to be the most 
atherogenic, diabetogenic and hypertensiogenic of all the fat deposits of the 
human body (Bouchard et al, 1996; Kopelman 2000). WC, WHR, CI 
and BMI are the most commonly used measures of abdominal adiposity 
and overall obesity in epidemiological and clinical studies. Other 
common measure of regional adiposity includes HC, TSK BSF, SSSF, 
SISE, MCSF and MUAC. The location of adipose tissue relative to other 
tissue is of major importance because of its health implications, 
particularly with respect to coronary disease (CHD), type-2 diabetes, 
hypertension (HT) and other metabolic disorders. Excess body fat is 
associated with health risk and increased mortality and morbidity. 
Difference in fatness and fat distribution tend to be associated with 
marked differences in blood pressures. Several studies from India and 
abroad (Rao et al, 1984; Ramirez et al, 1991; Nirmala Reddy et al, 
1993; Majumdar et al, 1994; Guagnano ef al, 1994 Guagnano et al, 
1995; Gupta and Mehrishi, 1997; Bose and Chaudhuri, 2001; Hu et al, 
2001; Faria et al, 2002; Bose et al, 2003; Gulliford et al, 2004) have 
demonstrated the positive relationship between adiposity and blood 
pressure. The result of the present study are in consistence with other 
studies (Gilberts et al, 1994; Bose and Chaudhuri, 2001), revealed that, 
hypertensive subjects have significantly greater weight, central adiposity 
(WHR, WC, HC and CD, overall adiposity (BMI), regional adiposity 
(BSF, SISF, MCSF), fat mass (FM), percent of body fat (PBF) and Fat 
mass index (FMI) compared with normotensive individual. On the other 
hand, variables like height (HT), triceps skin fold. (TSF), subscapular 
skin fold (SSSF) and fat free mass (FFM) were also found to be higher 
(Table 1) among hypertensive individuals but were devoid of statistical 
significance. The result also revealed that the hypertensive subjects are 
significantly heavier than normotensive individuals and this heaviness 
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may be due to the fat mass (FM) since both group had similar fat free 
mass (FFM). The result also showed that a higher. frequency of obese 
subject occurs among hypertensive individual but most of the subjects 
with normal blood pressure have BMI lower than 25, indicating the 
relationship between obesity and hypertension. 

In conclusion it can be said that further studies is necessary to investigate 
whether the differences observed between normotensive and hypertensive 
adult females are also present in adult males. Moreover, an investigation 
should be undertaken among Tamils, those who have not migrated and lived 
in their homeland, to elucidate if they also show a similar trend to that of 
immigrants. Such studies would generate valuable information on nature- 
nurture interaction on the development of hypertension. 
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Table 1 :Anthropometric and body composition characteristic of 
normotensive and hypertensive women. 





Table 2 : Frequency of undernurtition, normal and obese among 
normotensive and hypertensive women. 


Undernourished Normal 
BMI < 18.5 18.5<BMI<25 | B 


Normotensive 


9 
16.67% 
2 


Hypertensive 
4.35% 





Chi-square} = 9.201, P < 0.01 
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The Genders And The Sexuality : The Categories And 
The Range In Contexts Of The Urban Indian Constructs 


ARNAB Das, RAJARSHI CHAKRABARTY, ANUSHREE DAs BANERJEE 


The present effort is to go through the observations of ‘general’ and ‘different’ 
gender experiences and sexual practices in the urban extension of Kolkata. 
Mostly the ‘males’, with considerably ‘different’ sexual experience, agreed 
to express them ‘straight’. They encounter the ‘normal’ people around. They 
face the problems of seeking their “normal” life in their own ways. For 
anthropology, it is again a matter of experiencing locally dominant ‘normal’ 
constructs of gender and sexuality and relevant ‘otherness’. The appearances, 
concepts, problems and adjustments of “different” orientations of sexual 
behavior are explored and interpreted. The limit(ation)s of the study are self- 
evident, though not always properly focused. There is no intension of taking 
any fixed position of the theoretical understanding of the issues. It is more 
likely emphatic on presenting repertoire of the shared observations and other 
issues of concern. For certain individual cases, the experiences may be 
explained as a range and culturally the categories prevail. 

To start with the study of such area around sexuality, that how we view 
sexuality may not be avoided. Nonetheless, the present exploratory- 
interpretative attempt has no primary objective of guiding our study to any 
particular theorisation. The intension is to refer to the tension between the 
essentialist and constructionist paradigms, which help locate the current 
experience in the changing scenario of challenging counterpoints. 


The Contending Approaches to Sexuality: 


Berger and Luckmann (1966) in their social construction of sexuality 
recognised that sexuality is “grounded in biological drives” (p. 181) providing 
a generalized motivation. Whereas biology does not dictate the social 
manifestation of sexual behaviour; “sexuality ... [is] channelled in specific 
directions socially rather than biologically, a channelling that not only 
imposes limits on these activities, but directly affects organismic functions” 
(p. 181). According to Gagnon culture creates sexuality. Defining some 
behaviours and some relationships as “sexual,” and the learning of these 
definitions or scripts by members of the society make it real. He argued 
that “sexuality is not ...[a] universal phenomenon which is the same in all 
historical times and cultural spaces” (Gagnon, 1990, p. 3). Foucault (1978) 
is also anti-essentialist and non-biologistic in this respect. According to him, 
the meaning of sexuality is derived from language or discourse; each 
institution in society has a discourse about sex, a way of thinking and talking 
about the broad array of behaviours and actors, wh yed in sexual 
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expression. On the other hand, the essentialist approaches to research on 
sexual orientation—whether they are evolutionary approaches or approaches 
that rely on hormones, genetics, or brain factors-find out the following 
commoner assumptions. (a) There are underlying true essences (homosexuality 
and heterosexuality). (b) There is a discontinuity between forms 
(homosexuality and heterosexuality are two distinct, separate categories, 
rather than points on a continuum), and (c) there is constancy of these true 
essences over time and across cultures (homosexuality and heterosexuality 
have the same form today in American culture as they have had for centuries 
and as they have in other cultures today). 

Contemporary essentialism is usually equated with biological 
determinism, although a strain of cultural essentialism also exists. In contrast, 
social constructionists argue that there are no true essences, but rather that 
reality is socially constructed, and therefore that phenomena such as 
homosexuality are social constructions, the product of a particular culture, 
its language, and institutions. Concerning attraction, essentialist researchers 
(particularly evolutionary theorists) look for cross-cultural universals in 
patterns of attraction. They see these universal patterns—such as a preference 
for physically attractive persons, signalling healthiness—as the product of 
evolution and as having the function of maximizing the individual’s fitness. 
The critics of essentialism point to the variation both across cultures and 
within a single culture in the form that a single phenomenon takes. 
Homosexuality encompasses several different styles in the contemporary 
United States. At the same time, the meaning of a single behaviour varies 
greatly from one culture to another. In White Anglo- American culture, two 
men who engage in anal intercourse are considered homosexual. In Mexican 
culture, the man who takes the active role is labelled masculine and is not 
stigmatized; the man who takes the receptive role is considered homosexual 
(Magana & Carrier, 1991), With its emphasis on primary socialization and 
the learning of language by new members the constructionists leave little 
room for individual initiative and creativity. One of the topics of greatest 
interest to social constructionists has been gender and its social construction 
(e.g, Bohan, 1993; Lorber & Farrell, 1991: Unger, 1989). A common 
misunderstanding is that the social construction of gender means that gender- 
typed attributes are simply the result of socialization (Bohan, 1993). The 
social constructionist position is considerably more complex than that. Social 
constructionists see gender not as a trait of the individual, as essentialists 
do. Gender is defined by interactions between people, by language, and by 
the discourse of a culture. 

There are also examples (e.g. Berscheid and Walster, 1974; Tuzin,1995) 
of conjoint theories that rely on a combination of biological and cultural 
factors as influences on sexuality. However, essentialism relies on a notion 
of true essences, with an implication (found in positivism) that we can know 
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these true essences directly and objectively. Social constructionists argue the 
opposite that we cannot know anything about true essences or reality directly, 
but rather that humans always engage in constructing reality socially. There 
is no effective rapport between these approaches. Similarly, the essentialist 
emphasis on separate and distinct categories or essences is at odds with the 
social constructionist view of the startling diversity of human sexual 
expression across time and culture, and even within the individual. De Cecco 
and Elia (1993), who consider themselves “constructivist” basically, repudiate 
both “biological reductionism” and “cultural reductionism.” They advocate 
a position that sees the classification, separation, recognition, identity and 
practice of homosexuality as highly culturally determined, but they admit 
the possibility (and now there is genetic and biological evidence for this) 
that some people may prefer homosexual activities because of inborn 
proclivities. 

The cultural anthropological scenario of the works on sexual diversity 
in cultures are more aligned to the constructionist paradigm, though there 
are efforts to derive certain cross- culturally general structure for locating 
the particularities. 


The Contexts of Gender and Sexual Diversity: 


e The Initial Order of Attention : 


Human sexuality is indisputably complex. Most early ethnographers 
showed little interest in gender/sexual diversity. However, some early 
references are important Bronislaw Malinowski in his studies of 
Trobriand Islanders between 1915 and 1918 documented various forms 
of sexuality among his subjects. Margaret Mead (1928) in her work on 
Samoan sexuality also discusses homosexual relationships. George 
Devereux in 1937 reflected long-standing anthropological fascination 
with the Native American "berdache,' and Walter Hill in 1940 produced 
studies of intermediate gender roles among the Mojave and Navaho, 
respectively, while Ruth Landes in 1947 investigated the presence of 
“passive homosexuals” as both leaders and initiates in Afro-Brazilian 
religins. Van Baal (1966) had extended description on submerged 
orgiastic same-sex practices in an extended description of their religious 
cosmogony among the Papuan Marind-Anim. As a sequence to Kinsey's 
(1948, 1953) sex survey of white Americans, Ford and Beach (1951) 
undertook a sex survey of the world’s cultures They concluded that 
studies on homosexual behavior “suggest that a biological tendency for 
inversion of sexual behavior is inherent in most if not all mammals 
including the human species”. With regard to human homosexuality, they 
found that the male form was widespread. It was unknown, rare or 
repressed in only 28 out of the 76 sampled societies. In 17 societies, 
female homosexuality was known and accepted. During this same period 
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sociologists John Gagnon and William Simon (1973) carried out 
revolutionary studies that explored how Norh American homosexuals 
functioned in everyday life in their communities. Responding to the 
continued lack of ethnographic attention paid to homosexuality, David 
Sonenschein challenged the scholarly community with his essay, 
“Homosexuality as a Subject of Anthropological Inquiry” (1966). 
Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, articles based on ethnographic research 
were increasingly published in academic journals, covering subjects such 
as “female berdache” (Schaeffer 1965), transgendered prostitutes in 
Oman (Wikan 1977), and Kenya “female husbands” (Oboler 1980). 


e The Diversity, Categories and Issues: 


The anthropologists who worked on gay and lesbian topics like Newton 
(1972) addressed themselves to subcultures in the western world or to the 
“berdache” of the Native North- American tribes (Callender and Kochems, 
1983; Williams, 1986; Roscoe, 1991, 1998). A few sociologists, however, 
applied participant observation (Humphreys, 1970; Goode and Troiden, 1974; 
Delph, 1978). Rubin (1975) came with an influential anthropological 
statement about the basic importance of sex and gender for cultural and 
political analysis while she herself researched the leather scene in San 
Francisco (Rubin, 1991). The first to explore the non-Western world 
concentrating on sex was Herdt (1981; 1987; 1997). He worked on male 
initiation and “boy inseminating rituals” in New Guinea, which was long 
a secret topic in Melanesian anthropology (Wirz, 1922; F. E. Williams, 1936; 
van Baal, 1966). The homosexual practices were never before discussed in 
such detail. Whereas Herdt (1984) earlier discussed the initiation rituals as 
“ritualized homosexuality”, still suggesting a clear link with western concepts 
of same-sex desire, the term of “boy inseminating rituals” in his later work 
(Herdt 1994a:30) breaks off this link, and makes same-sex acts and desires 
culture-bound. The most important result of recent anthropology has been 
the confirmation of a wide diversity of same-sex pleasures, behaviours and 
courtship rituals (e.g. Whitam, 1986; and Wieringa, 1989 who see little 
cultural variety). Notwithstanding diversity, some major cultural patterns 
have been recognized (see Trumbach, 1977; Greenberg, 1988 and Hekma, 
1988). The three most significant forms are 

1. gender- structured: male taking women’s roles;- Bleibtreu-Ehrenberg, 
1984; Nanda, 1990 among the hizras of India; women taking male roles;- 
Williams, 1986 among Native North-Americans and Tietmeyer, 1985; 
Amadiune, 1987 in sub-Saharan cultures) 

2. age-structured forms: The prime examples are ancient Greek pederasty 
and the boy inseminating rituals of the Melanesians. Such relations have 
also been reported for other parts of the world, as Australia, Indonesia, 
Japan, Africa, and the Arabic world (Leupp, 1995 for Japan; Evans- 
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Pritchard, 1970, for the Azande in the Sudan; Baldauf, 1988 for 
Afghanistan; Rahman, 1989 for Pakistan). For women, reports have 
again been much scarcer. One of the most interesting researches has 
been by Gloria Wekker (1994) for Paramaribo, Surinam. 

3. egalitarian homosexuality: The most important example of egalitarian 
relations without gender or age differences are to be found among 
contemporary gay and lesbian relations. Sexual roles (passive-active, 
insertive-insertee) are in general interchangeable as was often not the 
case with the age- and gender-structured forms. 


Greenberg (1988) added to these three forms a fourth, a class-structured 
one, which depends on social inequality. This, however, is not a very 
convincing form as it involves a wide diversity of sometimes quite 
contradictory sub forms. In slave societies, it meant that slaves were available 
for their masters, and in European class societies, it took most often the 
form of well-to-do persons having sex with servants. Whereas in most slave 
societies it must have been quite impossible for the male master to reverse 
roles (to be penetrated), in European class societies such role inversion seems 
to have been the rule. 

Although queer studies in anthropology is nowadays lagging behind 
work in other fields. (e.g. Ortner and Whitehead, 1981; Blackwood, 1986 
and Caplan, 1987 for overviews). The results are quite uneven in terms of 
cultural space and issues. The Islamic world (e.g. Schmitt and Sofer, 1992; 
Murray and Roscoe, 1997; Bouhdiba, 1975), sub-saharan Africa and major 
parts of Asia as China or India remain largely unexamined fields (See Nanda, 
1990 for Indian third genders; Thadani, 1996 for Indian Lesbians; Vanita and 
Kidwai, 2000 for same-sex love In India; Jackson, 1995 far Thailand; for 
histones of Cfllnese and Japanese homosexuality, Hinsch, 1990 and Leupp, 
1995). 

In response to the AIDS pandemic, an increasing amount research effort 
has been invested for a deeper understanding of sex roles and sex practices 
among many peoples, notably among men who have sex with men in cultures 
(McKenna, 1996; Herdt, 1997). They intend to develop effective strategies 
to prevent the sexual transmission of HIV and simultaneously to improvise 
specific approaches to understand the behavioural particularities. In one such 
study, regarding bisexuality and HIV/AIDS Michael Ross (1991) proposes 
a categorization defined primarily by behavior. The examples are “Defense 
Bisexuality” in which heterosexual activities are a defense against the stigma 
of homosexuality, “Situational Bisexuality” involving incidental same-sex 
behavior as might be found in prisons, boarding schools and by married men, 
and “Latin Bisexuality” in which the insertive role in a same-sex union is 
nevertheless regarded as heterosexual The questions of causation and 
universality continue also to divide anthropological practitioners This 
essentializing tendency has come in for criticism among anthropologists in 
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recent years, who have argued (following queer theory) that sexual and gender 
identities are highly culturally and historically specific. Terms such as 
homosexuality, bisexuality, and heterosexuality abstract a spectrum of feelings 
and experiences as rich and varied as those encompassed by such labels as 
‘South Asian’ and ‘African.’ 

There has been a tremendous explosion of research on sexual orientation 
and homosexual lifestyles in recent decades (Allgeier & Allgeier, 2000; 
Hawkins & Stackhouse, 1998) This has included examination of the 
development of a same-sex or bisexual identity, dimensions of sexual 
orientation, relationship dynamics, the historical emergence of a gay culture, 
possible etiologic factors, and a variety of related social issues, as well as 
basic descriptive research on the incidence or prevalence of sexual behavior. 
It has been difficult to form strong generalizations from this research literature 
for a number of reasons. There has been no widely shared agreement about 
how sexual orientation should be conceptualized or operationalized. Research 
methods and designs have varied widely, such as surveys, telephone contact, 
and face-to-face interviews There has been little effort to examine the 
demographic characteristics of samples, and possible distinctions between 
clinical and nonclinical samples have not always been examined. A major 
problem in sexual orientation research has been that findings from a particular 
study depend heavily on the conceptualization and operationalization of the 
orientation groups studied and on the way the sample has been assembled 
(Sandfort, 1997). Homosexuality and bisexuality are complex concepts, which 
have been defined in terms of feelings of physical or emotional attraction, 
fantasies (Bell, Weinberg, & Hammersmith, 1981; Storms, 1981), 'actual 
behavior , and ‘self-definition’ encompassing a variety of labels (Klein, 
Sepekoff, & Wolf, 1985; Shiveley & DeCecco, 1977). Such dimensions do 
not necessarily overlap and may change throughout one's personal identity 
development (Coleman, 1987; Klein et al., 1985). Moreover, these dimensions 
may not exclude the concurrent or subsequent existence of heterosexual 
feelings and behaviors. 


The Current Approach: 


The present work started to take shape not from any debate on the approaches 
to sexuality. Almost the reverse, the growing observations of the authors 
needed the theoretically informed position. The three Indian city-dwelling 
Bengali authors are the ascribed members of the said society and have 
dissimilar gendered existence and sexual orientations. In the present endeavor 
to accept the reality of differences of gender and sexual practices ameng 
the *males' inhabiting the said urban space the authors tried to reach a 
common cognitive, if not emotional, attitude to it. The contributions of all 
of us were more technically essential in order to gain proper access to the 
field, to operate the study with effective methodological improvisations and 
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above all to interpret them in a shared course of understanding. The first 
author is an anthropologist, the second author is a master in history, a teacher 
and the third one is professionally a psychological counselor. The latter two 
are presently engaged in serious NGO activities supported by governmental 
agencies for helping the sexually vulnerable mates in and around Kolkata. 
The second author has been playing the most significant role in the work 
due to his prolonged experience of the field. Presently he is also the secretary 
of MANAS Bangla, (or MSM advocacy network for social action, Bangla) 
the only body in West Bengal coordinating and enhancing the efforts of 
organisations working to promote health and general well being of males 
who have sex with males (MSM). 

The autobiographical impacts on the explored meanings of the local 
sexual and gender experience are inevitable. The variation, particularity and 
non-uniformity of the experiences made it difficult even to obtain any 
normative understanding regarding sexuality. It became easier to construct 
the tentative understanding of the cultural experiences, to describe and to 
interpret individual experiences. The authors explored the meanings of sexual 
and gendered experience of the urban locality, focusing on the ways in which 
beliefs about sex are socially constructed. Many aspects of the concerned 
society influence the current perceptions of sex, and understanding these 
sources of beliefs and feelings will aid in the understanding of the sexual 
diversity. The aspects may include views of sex, processes of defining deviant 
behaviour, gender roles, sexual orientation through the life course, the 
associated sub- cultural and individual behaviour, the identities etc. The 
methods for collecting data are quite similar to that of contemporary 
ethnographic practices. The authors have their separate roles of cultural 
consultants and shared visions about the observed in understanding the 
constructs of gender and sexuality. The major bulk of the data presented here, 
especially regarding the externally identifiable ‘different’ identity of the said 
population, has been easier in comparison to the on-going exploration of the 
sexual diversity among the externally non- identifiable people having ‘normal’ 
and ‘deviant’ sexual orientations. The exploration of sexual diversity among 
the ‘females’ is incorporated least in the present span of study. 

It is difficult to derive a “prompt” sequence of the aspects of the 
sexuality and gender for all purposes of understanding. One focal purpose 
of the present work is an enquiry-how the cultural strategisations of the sexual 
diversity may appear to form the categories, which may or may not be seen 
as a range. 

In any region of India, where the traditional societies were both 
segmented (principally for the numerous ethnic groups) and hierarchic 
(principally for the caste system and modem class system), either in a 
continuum or in lack of it, the standards are never uniform throughout the 
society. Moreover, the colonial contact has made the whole thing more 
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fragmented, localised, problematic and obviously loose and simple, especially 
with respect to the resolutions obtained for urban Indian people.. Yet they 
are cross-locally understandable and vary from one urban centre to the other. 
In greater Kolkata the heterogeneity of standards-for both subcultural and 
individual cases-are more shared in comparison to its rural counterparts. 

The impossibility of providing the unanimous constructs may be replaced 
by the commoner criteria or elements of the constructs in order to represent 
the “normative” and sexual orientations and gender manifestations. Any set 
of those elements in their empirical manifestations-sometimes supplemented 
by certain unique others-may never be negatively sanctioned if it does not 
link and support the dominantly conceived deviant behaviour. 


The Dominant Construct of the Local Sexual and Gender Behaviour: 


Without discussing the specific cultural history of the said urban locality, 
the contemporary categories of gender may be said to consist of two "normal' 
and a few ‘deviant’ categories, of which one is prominent and a few are 
loosely conceived. 


€ The Normal Categories : 


Two normal categories are ‘males’ (purush Alok / chhele / manus / manab) 
and ‘females’ (mahila / naari / stree / meye / manusi / manabi). They are 
supposed to live in normal and open society. There are other terms used 
in certain other contexts or settings. In fact, in the formal contexts the terms 
are used with pre-fix ‘bhadralok’ (meaning 'gentlleman') and ‘bhadramahila’ 
(meaning ‘gentlelady’). Other dichotomy of terms- 'byatachhe/e' ‘meyechhele’, 
‘purushmanus-meyemanus’—associated with the isolated usage of terms for 
the ‘females’ as ‘meyelok’ and ‘streelok’ make us think that the terms of 
‘chhele’, ‘lok’, ‘manus’ are either indicative of individual human being or 
a reinforced influence of male order. Among the above three, ‘chhele’ always 
means a male, whereas ‘lok’ and ‘manus’ may stand for both male and 
individual human being. Rather, the terms are useful for interpreting the 
contexts of their meaning. 

The couple of terms, ‘byatachele’-‘meyechele’, are rarely and 
uncomfortably accepted by the ‘educated’ middleclass in any formal occasion. 
More such abandoned dichotomy is ‘maddomaagi’. They indicate ‘normal’ 
genders, but connotatively subversive, felt like the usage in ‘uneducated’ 
quarters, like that of slums and even of prostitutes ('patitalay' meaning the 
place of the socially degraded females). There are terms and ideas for the 
sexually normal male and female involved in incidental and regular offensive 
sexual activities-all such activities being heterosexual. The normal genders 
are graded according to social sanctions on their known sexual roles. It is 
also seen applicable to the impotent /infertile (‘napungsak’ / ‘purusattahin’) 
male and infertile female (‘bandhya’/ ‘baanja’). Yet, their gender identity 
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is not challenged and the males, compared to the females, with equivalent 

offences and problems are less hardly treated. 

There are certain definite behavioural manifestations, both positively 
and negatively conceived, which keep the ‘normal’ genders operative. 
For adult males (purus) certain tentative constructs of the manifestations 
may be featured. 

1. Effort for economic self-reliance at adulthood, especially for the 
married ones, 

2. Control over and satisfaction of the wife and the other dependent 

members of the family is a matter of more or less an objective 

rationality, 

. Protecting and looking after the dependent members of the family, 

Avoidance of the female-specific soft-gestured, desired tenderness, 

Following the rules for the manifestations of aggression and conflict 

only involving other males. 

6. Not being a party to the disputes and quarrels among the females in 
similar ‘way’, managing a strategic indifference to the conflicts among 
the less powerful ones. 

7. Individually not becoming acutely interested, choosy and organised in 
personal decoration, dressing, ornaments etc. 

8. Taking Care of the child/children in their regular expenditure, education 
and other ‘broad’ aspects, 

9, Leaving the care and control of the details of domestic activities and 
cooking for the females, 

10. Decisive and direct in communication and even in syntactical aspect 
of language, 

11. Distinction form the females in outfits, especially in wearing no 
ornaments, using little cosmetics and decorative marks, taking care in 
personal appearance except for ritualistic or community contexts of 
traditional and professional purposes. 


AR 


Loudness, aggression, indifference, anger, roughness, rudeness etc. are 
also the effects of the first five criteria. Traditionally, the first five are more 
significant criteria for determining the status of male. The present discussion 
excuses the absence of necessary historical interpretation of the traditional 
background in the name of participant observation of the culture. There are, 
however, certain traditional contexts for incorporating some manifestations 
of situational and permanent aspects of personality approved good for a male 
: submission to males of higher hierarchic positions (especially in family 
and other traditions), withdrawal of authority, silence, non-assertion of desire 
etc.” Uninterrupted and lasting patience is valued more compared to 
aggression and violence in resolving problems. Most of them are quite similar 
to the desired qualities of the females. Likewise, modern contexts and 
perspectives of social living do not completely discourage the reversal of 
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the last six factors in a ‘responsible’ adult male. They are almost supportive 
to the maintenance of justice and health of family. On the other hand, the 
traditional contexts and values are changing, thus loosening the 
indispensability of the first three criteria. In spite of the phenomenal 
proximity between the genders, émphases are given on the degree of avoiding 
passivity and managing the decisive role in accentuating the gender identity 
in individual and group levels. 

For becoming adult females (Nari), traditionally the contrasts of all the 
above criteria of being adult male (purus) prevail. 

1. Effort for economic self-reliance at adulthood is not essential; an 
economically self-reliant female seems to remain a supplement to the 
basic support to the position of the family. 

2. Control over and satisfaction of the husband and the other dependent 
members of the family remains subject to the judgment of the members 
of family, 

3. Cooperating the rules of protecting and looking after the members of 
the family as set traditionally, 

4. Acquiring the culture-specific and soft-gesture and desired tenderness. 

'5. Remaining aware of how to manage personal prestige in being a party 
to the disputes and quarrels among the females, 

6. Becoming seriously interested, choosy and organised in domestic and 
personal decoration, dressing, ornaments etc. 

7. Taking organised care of the child/children in all aspects, sooking and 
other domestic works, 

8. Learning the male-desired rules of syntactical aspect of language, 

9. Acquiring the rules of using distinction form the males in outfits, 
especially wearing ornaments, using cosmetics and decorative marks, 
taking care in personal appearances according to the contexts of 
traditional and professional purposes. 

The females are supposed to remain passive in the domains of male 
dominance. It leaves almost no room for anything ‘female’, unrelated to 
the dominance of male, except in the strategies of managing significance 
for being ‘female’. Three major possibilities emerge as resolutions of 
adapting to the male dominated order of meaning, even the meaning of 
‘female’. 

(A) Submission to traditional order of becoming ‘female’ (always dependent 
on and acquired by the choice of males; the reality, myth and fantasy 
regarding both genders and sexual practices are majorly the male points 
of view.) 

(B) Manipulative strategies in traditional domestic and modem non-domestic 
affairs (deriving degree of power and control over the social domains 
and disturbing the easy object of desire of the males, also in both sexual 
and gender practices) and. 
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(C) Assimilation / emulation of the contemporary male order of meaning 
in modern urban genre (Sharing power with male and destabilising the 
unquestionable acquisition by the males, also in both sexual and gender 
practices) 

There are combinations and overlaps of the above choices in 
individual cases and situations. Yet, all such manifestations are acceptable 
as ‘normal’ if they do not transgress the defined ‘normality’ of roles. 


€ The Sexuality : 


In public, sexuality is a domain of absence, at least in terms of its 
physical appearances. If sexuality is implied at all in appearance, it 
remains in physically non-interactive. For instance, if women intend to 
dress in attractive fashion, it is ‘bad’ to be recognised in public. Those 
males are not ‘good’, who or identified to look at females due to sexual 
attraction. The females are socialised not to look at unknown young and 
mature males with any non-sexual purpose. The sexually purposive 
physical contacts, even in looking at other are not positively sanctioned. 
Even, the married couple does not feel culturally easy to touch each 
other in public for hetero-affectionate contexts. Kissing in public has 
never been reported to the authors. In the space of household, it becomes 
exceptional and accidental for the children to experience any explicit 
context of sexual relations between the spouses of their parental 
generation. The image of mother in relation to any man, even to father 
seems to remain desexualised. Menstruation is impurity and pollution, 
to be avoided by sacred religious contexts and also by the mates. 
Culturally the females are subject to impurity in both contexts of their 
physical condition (e.g. menstrual period, post-natal period etc.) and 
social position (e.g. unmarried, widow etc.) The males for their 
individual causes are rarely forbidden from the physical contacts with 
culturally sacred object or performance. The intended physical contacts 
among individuals in public are allowed in ‘asexual’ and joking contexts 
of relations. The blood relatives, the ‘friends’, principally of same sex 
may touch, caress each other. Culturally, the male friends feel easy and 
may remain explicit in contacts with each other. In spite of that, the 
fathers prefer to keep distance from their sons and are not used to express 
affection by means of physical contacts with their sons. 


€ The Deviant Categories : 


They are all almost the external manifestations of gender and even 
metonyms of sex roles. There are categories, called chhelei / purusali 
/ tomboyish for the females, whose regular manifestations are like the 
males. More pronounced and frequent are the 'effeminate' manifestations 
(meyeli) in a boy or an adolescent male or an adult male. The behaviour 
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being deviant may not necessarily label the individual deviant sexually. 
Particularly, any whisper (real or false) regarding the deviant same-sex 
sexual preference, even if occasional, may confer the term like ‘boudi’, 
‘didi, ‘ladies’ on the identity of the individual. The continued 
confirmation of such behaviour and sexual preference would lead to the 
labels of ‘chhakka’, ‘sixer’. The gradually transforming ‘male’ becomes 
labelled as ‘hizra’, a term used by the outsiders for the only identification 
of certain common external manifestations, patterned feminine dresses 
and gestures of the males (?)/ hermaphrodite (7) wandering / living in 
groups. They appear ‘different’ from the ‘normal’ people. They are seen 
to talk, move, express, dress and clap in manners, distinct from both 
te ‘normal’ genders As a community and as a gender they are 
differentiated on the basis of their secret sexual identity and separate 
modes of livelihood. The  Hizras are treated as closer to the females 
in public discourse, though never respected in any good sense by the 
people of Kolkata, except for the ritualistic purposes. Thus, the blanket 
category of Hizra is a gender term for a ‘socially’ outcast group, with 
assumingly deviant sexual practices, along with the other effeminate 
‘males’ (Le. Chhakka), who are treated with ambiguity and disapproval 
as closer to the males. The only religious cognition of the sacredness 
of the ‘Hizras’, especially in a few auspicious occasions, can not explain 
and bridge the overt isolation from and repulsion of the majority society. 
The above scenario of deviance is empirically more observed in the 
poorer section of the society, though there are cases, where the effeminate 
boys coming of a rich family are identified in public. The manifestation 
of the ‘effeminacy’ is a determinate factor of identifying deviance in 
males. 


€ The Ranges vs. The Cultural Categories : 


However, there are other such negatively sanctioned sexual orientations, 
which are not equally addressed by society compared to the above ones. These 
include rarely uttered terms like, ‘byabhichaari’, ‘lampat’, (individuals 
identified to be involved and indulgent in adulterous, multiple sexual relations 
forbidden by the social rules), ‘homo’ and ‘lesbi’. The last two are used 
to identify and stigmatise the same-sex sexual preference or behaviour. It 
is found more viable in the social segment, the ‘maddhabitta’ or local middle 
class, which is vulnerable to any kind of sexual stigma. Those externally 
‘normal’ males and females, who are able to conceal forbidden sexual 
orientations but with no or little external manifestations may remain under 
closet. So far, the ‘other’—mediated identification of self (be it gender roles) 
has been discussed. The question of self/ private identification of gender and 
sexual orientation was not discussed in order to traverse an 
inter-subjectively shared overview of the categories, from within the culture. 
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The above discrete categories of sexual orientation prevalent and 
regular among the members of the dominant / majority construct of 
culture are indicative of its failure in the level of individuals. The range 
of secret (‘deviant’) sexual experiences and preferences of the individual 
members vary widely so that the individual cases provide the ranges 
of the strategies of coming to terms with the rules of social sanctions 
and control. Therefore, the truth at individuals may see their experiences 
as the counterpoints of the rules of culture, which actually hegemonies 
the individuals in the opposite way. 


The *Same-sex'/ *Other Gender'-Preference Categories form inside the 
Minority Groups and Individuals: 


Hizra is the only such entity, in which 'sexually deviant' individuals 
live in group or community. All such local groups are inaccessible 
to the outsiders. The culture / subculture is kept secret. The present 
work was not a result of the participant observation among the Hizras, 
but they are indispensable part of the local sexual diversity. The 
relevant data are recorded from individually ‘deviant’ male informants, 
called by themselves 'Koti'. They took the risk of explaining their 
life and their experiences of the  Hizras in terms of  Hizra/ Akua 
vocabulary. In course of doing so, some of the relevant aspects of 
the Hizray Akua were brought to light. The identified Kotis having 
necessary exposure of the networks of similar individuals and groups, 
including those of the Hizras exist in a continuity of the Hizra/Akua/ 
Chhibri culture. Most of them identify the sexual behaviour and 
identity including their own in terms of Hizra sense of meaning and 
dialect (Ulti). The ‘modern’ ‘gay’ /‘homosexual’ is not a familiar 
system of meaning to them. The experience of the organisations 
working on them, for instance, the MANAS Bangla holds the view 
that none of the publicly identifiable 'Kotis' belong to the economically 
and educationally stronger positions. The perceptions of the Kotis 
outline the following construct of the organisations and classifications 
of the sub- culture. The terminology though emerged from the local 
traditional ‘hizra’ sub-culture, the perceptions of the Kotis regarding 
taking shelter in the tradition is decreasing. The conditions of 
institutional recognition of individual identity and individual’s choice 
of entering and leaving sub-culture are recent. There are many Kotis, 
who do not see any compulsion to be identified as member of certain 
group. Some Koti activists are emphatic on economic self-reliance for 
their individual identities. In spite of the familiarity and similarity 
with the Hizras / Chhibri the perceptions of identity of sexual 
behaviour and gender of the individual Kotis vary among themselves 
and from that of the  Chhibris. 
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e The Chhibri and Koti Construct of the Sexual and Gender Behaviours : 


The term Hizra is never an insiders’ term of identification. Akua or 
Chhibri is most commonly used to identify themselva A  Koti-a 
‘effeminate male’ with sexual preference for males and the desire of 
becoming similar to ‘female’ (Nihaharini-pan), —-cross-dresses and 
decides to be member of the Hizra group. The Kotis, like the Chhibris 
are publicly identified as the  Hizras. The life of the Chhibris may be 
irrelevant to the Kotis, which is not that for the Chhibris, because almost 
every Chhibri has passed through the experience of Koti. 


€ The Categories inside Chibri Khol (the abode of the Hizras) : 


Akua is an insiders’ term of identification of the  Hizra group, living 
in a separate abode (Khol) The Guru Ma, the head of a khol in the 
ceremony called Diksha, initiates the Koti. The Koti then renders the 
responsibility of ‘her’ livelihood to the Guru Ma. The new member 
becomes a chela of Guru Ma. At becoming chela the custom of wearing 
female dress- of Sari (saatra) is mandatory. The initiation is also known 
in terms of- ‘mathai kapar para’ (giving veil over the head like the 
females). There are certain rules and regulations of life to be followed 
by the chela. Otherwise, she will be punished by the authority of Guru 
Ma. The punishment is called Don, which may be of fine or corporal 
one. The mates of the khol become  Gotia (sister) to each other. For 
a Chela there is a hierarchical ancestry of the Guru Mas. The immediate 
Guru Ma is caleed ‘Thalia Guru. The Guru Ma of Thalia Guru is Daad 
Guru. The Guru of Daad Guru is Naan Guru. Although, all Khols are 
of equivalent importance, the statuses of the Gurus differ. Apart from 
certain secondary criteria the principal criterion of difference of the 
identity of the Guru varies from the near/complete hermaphrodite on 
top, the castrated male, chhibri in the intermediate position to the non- 
castrated Akua Koti or Saatra Koti at the bottom. The Hizras of the first 
two categories are supposed to have acquired the most sacred state of 
Nirban. Apart from the division of labour in domestic works, among 
the public jobs (majorly related to earning) the ‘Chadar Charano’ in 
the Darga of Pir, an Islamic ritual is of the highest prestige. The next 
commonest prestigious job is called Badhai Khata (sacred dance during 
at child birth) For the male child the earning is higher. Another very 
popular and prestigious event desired by the young Akuas a Chhibris 
b Landa Naach (going to dance in various places in adjoining district 
of Bihar and U.P.) during marriage ceremonies and religious festivals. 
:Landa Naach is not appreciated among the Bengalis of West Bengal. 
The appreciation is both aesthetic and erotic. It almost obviously involves 
the passionate sexual activities (Dhurpitti) with the males (Parikh/ Panthi/ 
Giriya). All the Akuas or Chhibris desire it highly. For that reason journey 
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to those two near provinces are highly valued by them. Among the less 
prestigious jobs the commonest is Chhalla Maga, the job of begging 
from the outsiders in all public places, especially from the males in the 
name of their purity and aggression. The Chelas and the Guru Ma may 
have sexual relations with the straight males, Parikhs. If there is fixed 
Parikh of Guru Ma, he is called Baba by the Chelas. Both Guru Ma 
and Baba are vowed with respect. There are all customary practices of 
paying respects and care to the authority and the mates. 

The individual Kotis are often allowed to meet the gotias of a khol. 
She learns the special clap (Thikri-Thakra) and dress and make-up (Loch- 
lach, Bill). She may be provided the opportunities of jobs in their 
contacts, especially of sexual ones with other  Parikhs. 


e The Common Categories among the. Kotis and Chhibris : 


Thus, the non-chela Kotis may share with the Chhibris the following 
categories of identities. According 10 them the categories of gender on the 
basis of sexual orientation stand like the following :- 

1. Parikh / Panthi / Giriya ( Real Man) : In all appearances and gestures 
he should be a male. He should generally be attracted to women. He 
can possibly attracted to the Kotis or akuas œ  Chibris. He should 
essentially take the penetrative role during sexual acts. He is ruthless 
while doing sexual activities. 

2. Koti / Dhurani / Meti : (Effeminate I trans-gendered man) : 'She' must 
take pleasure and desire sex with the men. She ‘should take the role 
of recipient at the time of sexual activities (anal or oral intercourse). 
She must be dressed like a women, at least look like a woman. A koti 
can not involve in sexual activities with other, kotis or akuas. More 
particularly for the akuas and also for the kotis, it is like an incest, 
an incest with the sisters, If it is done in exceptional cases it must be 
.done secretly (kaachi). They consider themselves as women. The term 
‘Dhurani’ emphasises their sexual roles. The individuals who make the 
men penetrate (dhurano) themselves are dhuranis. They may involve 
in prostitution and begging at the cost of their sexual and other services. 
They may wear dresses of the males. They give loch-lach (partly 
dressing like women). Bili / Bharakti is termed for the taking complete 
outfit like the women. Gupti (the gender in disguise) is a term for the 
kotis who desire to be women or to have sexual pleasure with other 
men and hide the manifestations in public. They dress like men. 

3. Niharini (the real woman) : The gender to be emulated and envied by 
the kotis reinforces them to look like the Niharinis (niharini-pan). They 
are supposed to understand the kotis better, but the kotis always feel 
jealous to the niharinis. The inferiority of the kotis is also derived in 
the absence of chipti (vagina) of the niharini. 
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4. Dupli (The male having dual desire) : Among the publicly hidden 
males, who shift the desires of penetrating I active to passive I 
recipient roles are bad (bila), impure category to the kotis. Most 
often they can identify individuals of such orientation and do not 
want to engage sexually with them. 

5. Nune Nun (‘gay’ man) : This is another bila category of man, who 
ever likes to do sexual act with other man I men. They are principally 
from higher economic and educational strata of society. Any Koti is 
supposed to give up sexual relations with such men after detection, if 
formerly not detected. 


The Ranges vs. The Cultural Categories : 


Tre  Chhibris may also encounter the secret and punishable sexual 
relations between the gotias, but the manifestations of their gender- 
structured division of labour and sexual roles remain ordered by the close 
encounters within their community. Not actually the categories, but the 
orientations of experience differ a lot between the individual Kotis and 
individual Chhibris. The perceptions of the individual Kotis, who decide 
not to live as a member of any such group, principally encounter the 
problems of livelihood and isolations from regulations and sharing of 
both the majority and minority groups. Rejection, non-cooperation and 
absence of any ‘positive’ subculture compel many of them to discover 
their own styles of living. The compulsive emotional and other material 
supports for inter-subjective sharing and safety have enable them to find 
out other Kotis, though among themselves they involve in frequent inter- 
personal maladjustments principally owing to the ‘uncertain / fluid 
attachments’ with the Parikhs and the problems of procuring livelihood. 
They also envy the females (Niharini) for their advantageous access to 
the males (Parikhs). The sexual orientations seem to be asserted 
individually, not dictated by the rules of any community. In the sexually 
eventful and emotionally alien experiences open up numerous 
confrontations from within and from without the known worldview and 
individual psyche. They rarely abide by the norms of specific sexual 
categories, except their urges and circumstantial compulsions. Every 
individual has undergone the experiences of the categories and across 
the boundaries. The individual discourses of their experiences are never 
independent of the context in which they are expressed. The discourses 
are manipulative, changing, always hegemonised by the values of the 
dominant construct. None is really able to communicate to the outsiders 
own stories in narratives of distinct gender positions. They can only share 
among themselves, but the discourse is grounded in ‘effeminacy’, not 
discontinued from the traces of the constructs. 
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The Gay (exclusively same-gender sexual preference of ‘males’) 
Perception(s): 


No such shared construct of categories and sub-culture is reported to 
be explicit. The traces may only be found at desires and perceptions 
of the individual males having secret same—gender orientations of sexual 
acts and preferences. There are innumerable reported events, occurring 
in everyday life of the said urban milieu, of the ‘males’ seeking sexual 
satisfactions from the ‘males’, but the same individuals feel easy to seek 
satisfaction from the females. Mune Nun is reminiscent of the existence 
of such individual manifestations from before. The Ko/is are normatively 
abhorrent to such individuals, who are sometimes confused by the Xoris 
as true Zarikhs. The social orientation of the ‘maleness’, as discussed 
above, is congenial to the assimilation of varied sexual orientations, 
except the submission to the urge of seeking both a ‘female’-like 
(Nthaharini-pan) existence and deriving satisfaction from the ‘males’. 
The ‘males’, who do not feel the urge of becoming ‘female-like’ and 
only urge sexual satisfaction from any other attractive ‘males’ in certain 
occasions can rarely find any stable relationship with any such ‘male’. 
The fluid nature of secretly done contacts and acts, especially among 
the males moving in anonymity of urban environment are aimed at 
deriving discretely obtained satisfaction, not any burden of stable 
association. There is no shared institutionalising urge among such males 
to improvise any separate identity of gender as ‘gay’ as yet, though 
some strategic organised efforts are growing up from the contacts with 
the west. 

There are numerous narratives of deeply hurt feelings, failures of 
relationship, disillusionments, depressions, de-sublimation and obsession to 
incessant urges among these self-identified sexually discrete individuals with 
MSM behaviour. They appear not less serious and profound in comparison 
to those of the dominant perception of ‘hetero-sexual’ relationships. The 
‘male’ same-gender experiences and perceptions have not obtained any bound 
construct, except the shifts of sexual role preferences, derived from the other 
majority and minority constructs. Both the Gay and Xori sexual experiences 
may be better interpreted as ranges at individual levels, though the former 
differs from the latter in external manifestations. In order to provide support 
to the reality of the range of genders and sexual experiences across the 
cultural categories a summary of a case is given below. 


The Case Across the Boundaries : 


He (S.M.) is from a Bengali non-Brahmin, but locally respected lineage. 
The family of the boy, aged twenty five years lives in Konnagar, an old 
town in Hoogly district. Konnagar—beside the river Ganga—is almost on 
the opposite side of the northern border of Greater Kolkata. S.M. is the 
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only son of fifty two years aged father, who takes the lease of fisheries, 
retails the fishes from the beginning of his profession. His mother’s age 
is forty two years at present. Her marriage was a consequence of love 
relation. She is a housewife. Ego’s father has four elder brothers and one 
elder and two younger sisters. Except the youngest father’s sister all are 
married and have children. All the families are economically established. 
All the uncles of the ‘ego’ live in Konnagar. He spent a good period of 
time with many cousins in his childhood. He was very fond of one such 
elder sister. He was very open and friendly to her and sometimes tried 
to emulate her appearance. He tried to wear sari, ornaments and decorate 
face according to her. She was also very affectionate to him. There was 
never any sexual act, fantasy etc. with his cousin sister. A close friend 
of his father took considerable care of the boy. His ‘uncle’ was twenty 
eight years at that time. He preferred-the company of that uncle to his 
parents. His first sexual experience with male occurred in contact of that 
uncle at the age of studying at levd VI in a local school. He can only 
remember that the affectionate caressing of his ‘uncle’ was extended to 
mutual sexual arousal, though limited to ‘just an act’ of occasional rubbing 
of genital. He felt no guilt about it and kept the experience a secret. During 
that period he had a deep desire of getting a ‘best friend’, with whom 
he fantasised the role and appearance of a girl for himself. It remained 
unfulfilled at that time. After that it was a period of less eventful years 
of love and sexuality unto class XI. During that period the girl friends 
of his coaching classes were very fond of him. He enjoyed his image 
of a desired boy friend of the junior girls. He was a good student, but 
never felt to take added attention in his study. Probably due to the attitudes 
of avoiding the attention of the teachers and partly the shame for his own 
inattention to the tasks he was a regular backbencher in the classes. While 
studying in class XI he discovered his attraction to a boy of his own class 
in an incidence of erotic joking. The relationship was terminated within 
a year as the friend of the ego was found having sexual relationship with 
other boys. It was less shocking, because within a very short period he 
secured the attention of another two years younger boy, an in-migrant from 
Bihar, living in a nearby settlement without his parents. He enjoyed a lot 
in taking most of the vital responsibilities of the life of the boy, including 
his study. Initially the irresistible attachment helped the relationship of care 
grow up. The sexual acts were secret and secondary to the mutual 
dependence. The ego tried to serve the roles of care-taking of the father 
and the elder brother of the boy, of giving affection like his mother, acted 
always like a friend and felt possessive like a lover. They had many 
common friends of the locality, who supported the relationship on the basis 
of its humanitarian appearance. The ego was easy to express the 
unsanctioned part of the truth only to his above-mentioned elder cousin 
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sister. Almost after two years the elder brother of the boy came to see 
his brother, probably to ‘save’ him from the ega The story behind the 
complete withdrawal of the boy from such a ‘living’ relation is still not 
clear to the ego. The ego became so desperate to save the relationship 
that after failing to make effective contacts with the boy he tried to ‘utilise’ 
the attempt of suicide by cutting own throat by razor. It was ultimately 
not possible to get back the relationship. It is the strongest of all his felt 
(sexual) attachments with the males. At the time of going through the 
relationship the ego discontinued his study in the first year of undergraduate 
n Arts faculty. After the relationship was over it was the complete 
withdrawal from his known course of growing up as a student getting 
ready for joining any occupation for living. As the only offspring of the 
parents he was given economic support After the collapse, the ego 
expressed every secret event and desire to his mother. His mother tried 
to understand him. Maternal affection seemed to him as the principal means 
of establishing a sympathetic relationship between them. For the last five 
years he spent a time of numerous contacts with the males for sexual 
purposes, most of them with the males with discrete identities, many of 
whom are ‘happily married’ and having ‘normal’ family life. He went to 
Bihar also for acting as Landa, in the local festival, recommended by a 
Chhibri Khol. He acknowledges the experience of becoming a guest- 
resident for two months in the abode of the Chhibris and Akuas. The norms 
prescribed for the Chhibris were observed to be stricter at least in the 
sense of hierarchic relations with the other members of the same and other 
khols. In the series of contacts with other males, the ego was in serious 
emotional bondage with a young man, a few years older than him. The 
family of the friend of the ego accepted their relationship, in which the 
ego liked to take the effeminate order of behaviour. Their relationship was 
also supported by some of their common friends, who accompanied them 
in their tour to "Tapoban' at Deoghar in Bihar There they got married 
ritually. Both of them left their own home for establishing a new household 
in Belgharia, the suburban centre at the northern part of ‘Greater Kolkata’. 
The household-based conjugal life continued for more than one year that 
collapsed due to mistrust and maladjustment. The parents of the ego were 
also desperate to bring their son back home. After one year the ego was 
married to a girl, whose one of the cousin brothers was known to be 
‘effeminate’ male. The members of the family of the girl including the 
girl herself were agreed to accept his past. The only objection on behalf 
of his wife was against any other heterosexual (sexual relation with any 
other female) attachment. Apart from such close relatives and the friends, 
the neighbours of the locality of Konnagar knew him as a social worker, 
who works as a volunteer in an organisation for giving service to ‘hizras’. 
It is indeed, his present occupation. The only difference is that those 
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effeminate males are not ‘hizras’ at all and the ego works as a volunteer 
of an community-based MSM organisations. Now, he is a father of a healthy 
son of more than one year of age. The sexual relation with the wife is 
kept as regular as his other heterosexual friends. His wife participates 
voluntarily in awareness programmes on MSM behaviour in order to help 
people trust such ‘males’ as trust-worthy, healthy-minded husbands. The 
boy is conscious of some the aspects of appearance, which is attractive 
to the males having sexual affinities for other males and also to the 
females. He uses two major cosmetic items for keeping his face fresh and 
attractive. 

The above case is indicative of the collapse of all the norms of the 
concerned cultural categories at the level of individual choices and 
practices. 


Conclusion : 


More intensive discussion and exploration of such an inter-subjective 
sharing of experience of locally prevalent ‘normal’ and ‘different’ 
genders and sexual practices are possible and urgent Apart from the 
manifestations of the ‘differences’ at the margins of society (e.g. Chhibri, 
Koti etc.), at the individual or group levels they are denied by the 
enforcement of dominant constructs of local tradition and society. Those 
cultural constructs of gender and sexuality operate at the level of 
individuals. Moreover, the reality of individual experiences may be 
explained in relation to the enforcement of the constructs, yet truth at 
the same level may contradict and overflow the corresponding constructs. 
In public discourse, the ‘different’ ones are ignored, by the empowered 
mystification of the more diverse ‘normal’ ones. For individuals, it is 
only the strategic uses of the constructs to go through a range of 
experiences, whose contribution i historical. These are, perhaps, indicative 
of the regular possibilities of new categories and constructs in relation 
to those of other domains of culture. Their interrelatedness among the 
genders and other domains of culture is generally implicit. In spite of 
the usefulness of interpretation of local categories of gender, sexuality 
and individual experiences, it is, however, difficult either to confirm any 
essentialist nature of the categories of gender and sexual behaviour or 
to discourage further exploration about the very nature of human desire 
beyond the unearthed categories and range. 
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Stratification Interaction and Transformation In the 
Western Himalayas 


Manis Kumar RASA 


The Great Himalayas which stand as the barricading wall on the India’s north- 
east, north and north-western borders, were the place of meditation and 
salvation of the saints and sages and the habitat of the divinities. These holy 
mountain ranges were and still are very sacred and mysterious and have 
secured a place deep into the heart of the people of India. Their sentiments 
have been rightly reflected through the view of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

‘Himalayas are not only near to us, 

but also very dear, for they have 

always been a part of our history and 

tradition, our thinking and poetry, 

our worships and devotion.....They are 

not only physically present in India, 

dominating the vast Indian plain, but, 

for every Indian, they convey a deeper 

message”. 

This sentiment is still very much alive in the mind of the people of 
all walks of life in India, and it is ‘so deep rooted among common Indian 
mass that they often go to different parts of the Himalayas in search of peace, 
tranquility, salvation and punya and also to reach gods and goddesses’ (Raha 
2000). The average people of India still consider these mountain ranges as 
holy because they believe these as the abode of the gods and goddesses, 
though during different period of time waves of people took shelter in 
different parts of the Himalayas and ultimately settled down over there. 

In course of time many of the human habitations turned into princely 
states and started functioning almost independently by the king or the 
chieftain as the head of those states. In the Western Himalayas there were 
a number of big or small princely states, and Bushahar is one such princely 
state headed by the king. As India achieved independence the Bushahar State 
became part and parcel of India. The present day district of Kinnaur in 
Himachal Pradesh, was a part of this princely state of Bushahar during pre- 
independence days (Raha & Mahato 1985; Raha 1992; Raha 1995; Mamgain 
1971). 

The district of Kinnaur, the habitat of the Kinnaura or Kinnara. is a 
tiny district of Himachal Pradesh situated in the north-eastern part of the 
State bordering Tibet. As a district it started functioning only in May 1, 1960. 
Earlier it was a tehsil known as Chini of the erstwhile princely State of 
Bushahar (Mamgain 1971). The upper or north-eastern portion of Bashahar 
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was ‘called Kanawar, and the rest, of the State, Kochi’, as has been mentioned 
in the Bashahar State Gazetteer 1910. For the convenience of administration 
this district was formed by including the entire pargana of Athara Bis (under 
Patwar Circle no. 15), Paunda, the estates of Kandar, Natpa, Kachang, Chota 
Kamba, Bara Kamba, and Rupi of the Pargana Pandra Bis. Even when it 
is formed as a district it was connected with Rampur, the erstwhile capital 
of the princely state of Bushahar by a narrow track known as the old 
Hindustan Tibet Road which was not even jeepable everywhere. Rampur was 
of course, connected with Shimla, the State Capital of Himachal Pradesh 
by jeepable road. The present Hindustan Tibet Road (N.H. -22) was 
constructed only after the Chinese aggression in 1962. 

The district which is totally mountainous and lies roughly between 1220 
to 3050 meters above mean sea level, has three Community Development 
Blocks (C.D. Block), namely Poo, Kalpa and Nichar .While Poo is situated 
in Upper Kinnaur bordering Tibet, Nichar C.D. Block is in Lower Kinnaur 
bordering Shimla district. But Kalpa C.D. Block has taken its place in between 
these two C.D. Blocks, though at one end it also borders with Tibet. These 
C.D. Blocks are covering the same area as covered by the erstwhile three 
sub-divisions of the same name i.e. Poo, Nachar and Kalpa. 

In connection with the situation of the district, the District Census 
Handbook of Kannaur 1961 states : 

Face of the country presents high hills 
and low dales with rapid and rushing 
streams and streamlets and is marked by 
precipitous skyhigh mountains with their 
peaks usually covered with snow (Singh 
1965) 

The district is formed of ‘a great mass of mountainous spurs getting 
out in every direction from the main ranges...” (Mamgain 1971). 

On the basis of the ecological and geo-morphological condition, district 
of Kannaur may be divided into the following three district zones: 

1. The arid zone covering areas adjoining Tibet border i.e. upper Kinnaur. 
2. The moist zone spreading over lower Kinnaur, and 
3. Dry zone ranging in most of the central part of the district (Raha 1992). 

The arid zone gets very little of the monsoon rain and experiences 
moderate snowfall. One can find very little of vegetation here. As the 
cultivable land is rocky, uneven and less fertile, so yield is very low. The 
moist zone on the other hand, receives maximum rainfall but little of snowfall. 
There are plenty of vegetation. The cultivable land is less rocky and more 
fertile and yield is high. The dry zone stands in between the above two zones. 
Here rainfall is moderate and snowfall maximum. Vegetation is moderate and 
cultivation too, is with moderate yield. (Raha & Mahato 1985; Raha & Basu 
1994; Raha 1992; Raha 2000). 
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The district of Kinnaur which has covered an area of 6401.0 sqr. Km. 
Area, has a total population of 71,270 according to 1991 Census. Of these 
population 38,394 are males and 32,876 females with a sex-ratio of 856 
females per 1000 males. The above total population also covered 39,609 
Scheduled Tribes and 19,153:Scheduled Castes forming 55.58% and 26.87% 
of the total population of the district respectively. That means combined 
Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled Caste population covers overwhelming 
majority of the population (82.45%). 

At present the district of Kinnaur has 662 villages of which 228 
(34.44%) are inhabited and the rest 434(65.56%) are uninhabited. But earlier 
even in 1981, there were only 77 villages in Kinnaur. This sharp increase 
in the number of villages, according to Census of India 1991, District 
Census Handbook Kinnaur Part-XH-A B Series, is due to the resettlement 
operation carried out in the district between 1985 and 1987. Of these 228 
inhabited villages Poo Nichar C. D. Block has 85 (37.28%) villages, Kalpa 
C. D. Block 63 (27.63%) and Poo C.D. Block has 80 (35.09%) 

In Kinnaur the inhabitants have embraced two important religious faiths 
— Mahayan Buddhism and the local Hinduism. On the basis of the religions 
of the people of Kinnaur, the district may be divisible into three distinct 
culture zones. Zone-One covers Poo Tehsil and Hangrang sub-Tehsil. This 
zone is dominated by Buddhism. Zone-Two brings under its fold Nichar C.D. 
Block areas. This zone is the domain of local Hinduism and Zone — Three 
is constituted of the rest of the areas i.e. Kalpa C.D. Block and Morang 
Tehsil. The people of this zone have embraced both Buddhism and Hinduism. 
The very interesting feature is that here in the third zone, most of the people 
are the believers of both religions. This distribution of religious faiths was 
also true during the middle of the nineteenth century. According to Thornton 
(1854), "The religion of Koonawar is Brahminism in the south, in the north 
Lamaic Buddhism, in the middle a mixture of the two systems". 

The erstwhile state of Bashahr , which included the recent Kinnaur 
district, gave shelter to a few caste groups only in the past, according to 
the Bushahr State Gazetteer, 1910. 'The said Gazetteer also states that the 
majority of the population belonged to the Kanet while the rest were covered 
by the Rajput. Brahman, a few traders and the lower castes like the Koli, 
Lohar, Turi, Nagalu, Badhi, Rehr and others. Of these caste groups both the 
Kanet and Rajput were landowners and agriculturists, the Brahman were 
priestly class, the traders included the Mahajan and Khatri, the Lohar were 
metal workers, the Badhi were carpenters, the Turi were musicians, the 
Nagalu were basket makers and the Rehr were berdsmen. 

In Kinnaur district as mentioned in the said gazetteer, the Kanet are 
the numerically dominant caste. A section of this group who inhabited in 
the pargana Sialkar, seven villages in pargana Tukpa and two or three 
villages in pargana Shua was also known as the Nyams or Jads or Zars. 
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At present the above areas belong mostly to the present day Poo and partly 
to Kalpa C.D. Blocks. In this district the menial and lower castes belonged 
to two distinct groups, called chamang and domang. The Koli, the second 
most numerous caste next to the Khosia or Kanet, belong to chamang and 
were considered as the menial caste who were involved in the degraded 
occupations like shoe-making, weaving and disposal of the carcasses of dead 
cattle etc. But the other lower castes like the Lohar who were metal workers 
and the Badhi who were carpenters and mason. belonged to the, group, 
domang as mentioned in the said Gazetteer of 1910. 

The people inhabiting the present day Kinnaur district may be divided 
into two distinct categories namely the Khosia and the Beru The former 
includes the Kanet, Khosia or the Rajput and the other covers different 
Scheduled castes like the Koli, Lohar, Badhi and the Nangalu. Again the 
latter category is further sub-divided into the domang which includes the 
Lohar and the Badhi, the chamgng which consists of the Koli and the 
chanalas, which covered the Nangalu(Raha 1978; Raha 1987; Raha 1995; 
Raha 2000; Raha & Mahato 1985). 

In similar way Chandra (1992) has mentioned that there are five ethnic 
groups which reside in Kinnaur. These are the Kanet, Koli, Lohar, Badhi 
and the Nagaloo. While the Kanet are the Scheduled Tribe, the other castes 
have been given Scheduled Caste status. The District Gazetteer. Kinnaur. 
1971 has also mentioned that the people of Kinnaur have been divided into 
two broad categories: the Khosia and the Beru. While the Khosia included 
Kanet and the Jad, the Beru covers all the Scheduled Castes, and is divided 
into chamang, who make and mend shoes and weave woolen cloth, and 
domang which includes blacksmiths and carpenters (Mamgain 1971). Bajpai 
(1981) has also marked the existence of two principal castes in Kinnaur, 
the Kanet or Rajput and the Scheduled Castes. The latter is divided into 
chamang who includes the Koli and damang who primarily brings into its 
fold the blacksmiths. Besides there is another Scheduled Caste, the Ores, 
whose main profession is carpentry. On the other hand, Chib (1984) has 
divided the ‘native inhabitants of Kinnaur’ into two broad categories- Khosia 
(Rajput) and the Beru (Harijan). According to him the former have been 
classified as the Scheduled Tribe and the latter as the Scheduled Caste. The 
Rajputs were formerly known as the Kanait and Jad. But the Beru includes 
chamang, domang, ores and the Koli (ibid). 

In Kinnaur the Khosia or Rajput or Kanet are further divided into three ' 
distinct sub-groups called Khel namely the Orang, Maorang or Orang-mech 
and the Waza. Of these the Orang is the superiormost and the Waza the 
inferior one so far as the social status is concerned. The Maorang or Orang- 
mech stands in between (Raha 1978; Raha 1987; Raha 1995; Raha 2000; 
Raha & Mahato 1985; Chandra 1984). Chib (1984) believes that the Rajputs 
can also be distinguished according to their Orung which in local dialect, 
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means social status. But he has said nothing about other two sub-divisions, 
Maorang and Waza. Bajpai (1981) in a similar way thinks that ‘a gradation 
system of high and low is denoted by a term locally pronounced as Orang 
among Kanets’. The Bushahr State Gazetteer 1910 has also, mentioned that 
the Kanets were sub-divided into a number of Khel ar mawi Khel which 
took their names either from some famous ancestor, or from place where 
the Khel settled. The concept of social status based on hierarchy is so rigid 
among the Kanet that marriage between the three Khels is strictly prohibited. 
(Raha 1987; Chandra 1992). The Khel acts as a corporate unit in respect 
of certain common interests of its members who sometimes act together for 
certain common interest indicated by reciprocal rights, duties and obligations 
in the crises of life, conflicts and feuds etc. (Raha 1987). 

In Kinnaur district the Khel is further sub-divided into a number of 
Khandan which may be defined ‘as an agnatic group, the members of which 
are genealogically linked,’ and they ‘trace their descent from a common 
ancestor and between whom marriage is forbidden and sexual relationship 
considered incestuous’ (Evans-Pritchard 1940). In this Himalayan society the 
Khandan is patrilineal and exogamous in nature, and the descent is traced 
through a commonimale root or ancestry called the jillong, are considered 
to be related to one another (Raha & Mahato 1985; Raha et al 1976; Raha 
1987). A Khandan also indicates ‘a person's identity, his family of origin 
and his social position’ (Sen 1970). It is a birth ascribed social unit. A 
Khandan in which a person is born, retains his Kbandan throughout his 
life and never changes. 

The Khandan is a village oriented social unit. A particular village has 
a particular set of Khandan which is normally found among the original 
inhabitants of that village. When such Khandans are present among some 
members of another village, it would be sure that the person/persons having 
such Khandan, have come to this village either through marriage or for 
business or for some other purpose from some other villages or areas. 
Therefore in a village one gets core Khandan which belongs to the original 
inhabitants of the village and also the immigrant Khandan the members of 
whom have come to the village from other villages or from outside Kinnaur 
by way of marriage, business or for some other reasons (Raha 1987). 

Some Khandans are further sub-divided into sub-Khandans. All 
Khandans do not have sub-divisions. These sub-divisions, like the Khandan, 
are also exogamous in nature. 

It is interesting to mention here that both Khel and Khandan systems 
are not universal in Kinnaur. While these are very well developed’ in Kalpa 
and Nachar C. D. Block areas, these are not at all developed in the areas 
in Poo C.D. Block adjoining to the Tibetan border. Here these social units 
are quite rudimentary, and many people do not have clear idea about these. 
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Therefore norms concerning these units are not strictly adhered to (Raha & 
Mahato 1985; Raha 1978; Raha 1987; Raha 1995). 

In the Kinnaura society the smallest social unit is the Kim or family 
or household. It is also known as perong in central and western Kinnaur 
(Chandra 1992). The term, Kim also means house. A number of families 
a Kim constitute a Khandan. The family is formed of either or both of 
consanguineal and affinal relatives (Kim perang) The Kim is patrilineal 
and in most of the cases, patri-kim oriented social unit. The average size 
of the Kinnaura family is between 5 and 6. As the family is based on marriage, 
the Kinnaura families are of different types: monogamous, polygynous, 
polyandrous and polygynandrou. Though majority of the families are 
monogamous, but the polyandrous and polygynandrous families also have 
significant strength. 


Economy 


During the pre-independence period, the economy of the Kinnauras, 
particularly of the Khosias or Rajput was based on trade with Tibet and other 
places, agriculture and animal husbandry (Raha & Mahato 1985; Raha & 
Basu 1994; Raha & Chakravarty 1996; Raha 1990; Raha 1992). Even the 
early accounts also certify that they were traders supplemented by agriculture 
and animal husbandry (Fraser 1820; Davies 1862). Because of the peculiar 
ecological and environmental conditions, they were forced to adopt trade and 
rearing of sheep and goat The less fertile, rocky undulated cultivable lands 
were unable to supply sufficient food to these people. In addition severe 
climatic condition in the high attitude areas compelled them to bring some 
life saving items like wool, salt, butter etc. from Tibet, and so they developed 
trade with Tibet and some other areas. Again as they required to carry the 
marchandizes for trade and also for wool they started rearing animals. like 
sheep, goat, yak etc. But other ethnic groups like the Lohar, Koli, Badhi 
and Nangalu had different other traditional occupations which they still 
profess. The Lohar were blacksmiths and the Koli were weavers, spinners, 
leather workers, and tiller of the soil. The Badhi were carpenters and mason 
and Nangalu were basket makers. All of them had and still have symbiotic 
relation with the Khosia or Rajput who are at present agriculturists and also 
rear sheep and goat. Many of them have accepted services, business and also 
daily labour (Raha & Chakravarty 1996). 

The economy of the people started changing after the Chinese aggression 
in 1962. The border was closed and the trade stopped. So the people in order 
to revive the temporary set back of the economy, started thinking of the 
alternative persuits. The Government began a number of development projects, 
thereby giving scope to the people for a new occupation, daily labour. Further, 
the development of market and cash economy particularly during post- 
independence period, when a good network of communication developed, has 
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also brought a marked change in the economy of the people of Kinnaur (Raha 
& Mahato 1985; Raha & Chakravarty 1996; Raha 1990; Raha 1992). 


Inter-Caste Interaction 


As already said, the Kinnaura are constituted of five ethnic groups namely, 
the Khosia, Kanet or Rajput. Koli. Lohar. Badhi or Ores and the Nangalu. 
Besides the Khosia, the other ethnic groups have specialised occupation. The 
Koli are agriculturists, weaver, spinner and leather workers, the Lohar are 
the metal workers, the Badhi are the masons, and carpenters, and the Nangalu 
are the basket makers. All the above artisan castes work for the Khosia who 
are mainly landowners and agriculturists. In the olden days the wealthier 
section of the Khosia did never’ till the soil in their own hands but used 
to give land to the poor Rajputs and the Koli for share-cropping’ (Raha & 
Mahato 1985; Raha 1995). Even these days the Khosia landowners who have 
large area of cultivable land, normally give their land to poorer Khosia or 
the Koli on share basis (shinigmo or halas) or sometimes employ them as 
agricultural labourers. This landowner- share-croppers or employer- employee 
relationship as exists in the agriculture field among the Khosia and the Koli. 
has a base on the traditional jaymani systems with the Koli in different other 
areas like spinning and weaving etc. Similarly, the other caste groups like 
the Lohar , Badhi, and the Nangalu also maintain such type of jajnani or 
symbiotic relation with the Khosia. This type of non-agricultural symbiotic 
relation in the non-agricultural field is called binana zothit. 


Shingmo or Halas 


This system exists between the Khosia and the Koli in the agricultural 
activities. Under this system the Koli cultivates the land of the Khosia, irrigate 
it through Kul (man-made canal) or chasma (natural spring). In exchange 
they get an amount of cereals. The Koli who work for the Khosia, are also 
known as shingmo «a halas. 

- Besides the shingmo or halas system there are some other systems like 
binana or zothit which brings the Khosia in one hand and other artisan castes 
on the other into economic co-operation and interactions. This ‘binana system 
of mutual co-operation between the non-artisan and the artisan groups in 
Kinnaur is prevalent in the non-agricultural field only’ (Raha & Mahato 
1985) There are different types of binana system, and the type depends 
on the nature of interaction and the involvement of a particular artisan group. 
Some of these types are as follows : 


Bonu Binana 


This system of interaction exists between the Khosia and the Koli. Under 
this system the Koli spin and weave woolen clothings for the Khosia who 
in return, give the Koli a quantity of cereals. The Khosia of course, give 
the Koli the raw materials i.e. wool for weaving. 
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Sui Binana 


Sui binana type of co-operation prevails between the Khosia and the Koli. 
In this system the Koli stitch the woolen clothings of the Khosia who give 
the Koli the required length of the woolen clothings for stitching a pariicular 
type of garment. In exchange of their labour the Koli get an amount of cereals 
as fee. 

Besides there are some other types of co-operation functional between 
the Khosia and the Koli. Traditionally the Koli were to make shoe for the 
Khosia, and in exchange they get a quantity of cereals as fee. The Koli also 
disposed the carcass of the dead animals and in exchange used to get some 
quantity of cereals as fee. The Koli also sometimes used to act as the 
messenger of the death news from a Khosia house and used to carry the 
same to the dead men's relatives. For this they used to get some quantity 
of cereals. All these types of co-operations or symbiotic relationship between 
the Khosia and the Koli come under the binana system. But at present many 
Koli have given up this type of binana system. Those who are still in this 
system of co-operation, want cash instead of kind (cereal) as their fee. 


Ores Binana 


- This type of binana system is present between the Khosia and the Badhi 


or the Ores caste. Under this system the Badhi serve the Khosia by 
constructing their house, repairing the same and doing all sorts of carpentry 
work. In lieu of these works, in a similar way, the Badhi get some quantity 
of the cereals. During period of work they also get one meal a day and 
also drink (tea or ghanti i.e. cereal or fruit beer). When the Badhi construct 
the house of a Khosia, they and their family members get a sumptuous feast 
at the end of the work. 


Domang Binana 


The Khosia and the Lohar form the domang binana system. The Lohar being 
the black and silversmith of the Khosia village, prepare iron implements 
necessary for agriculture and also silver ornaments for the Khosia. They also 
repair all these. For preparing and repairing of all these the Lohar get some 
amount of cereals from the Khosia .master. 


Chanalas Binana 


This type of binana system is present between the Khosia and the Nangalu. 
The latter prepare basket for the former and in exchange get a quantity of 
cereals. 

In Kannaur there is no Brahmin. Possibly this is one of the very few 
districts in India where there is no traditionally settled Brahmin. The nearest 
area where the Brahmin are settled is Sirahan, the summer capital of the 
erstwhile Maharaja of Busbahar and the site of Bhima Kali, the presiding 
deity of the whole of erstwhile Bashahar State. Whenever a Kinnaura is in 
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need of a Brahmin, he is to invite a Brahmin from Sirahan to perform puja 
etc. The Brahmin after performing puja, return to his home at Sirahan. As 
there is no Brahmin in Kinnaur, so no binana type jajmani system has been 
developed in between the Brahman and the Khosia in Kinnaur. 

‘The binana system is a very old traditional bond between the Rajput 
and various other artisan castes in Kinnaur’ (Raha & Mahato 1985). Each 
artisan family has a batch of the Rajput or Khosia families as its clients. 
Besides binana system there are some other type of economic co-operation 
present amongst the Khosia families only. 


Bhoara System 


This system is prevalent among the Khosia families only. Under this system 
relations and neighbours (Khosia) of a Khosia come forward to help him 
in economic and social affairs when the person concerned seeks help and 
co-operation from the relations and neighbours. In exchange of the labour, 
those who come to help, are given food and drink. The person concerned, 
who seeks co-operation, also extends his working hand when any of his 
relatives or neighbours (Rajput) invites him for co-operation. 

Mokomo Kheyasimig 

This system of mutual co-operation exists among the Khosia families. When 
the co-operation is between a Khosia and his close neighbour it is called 
mokomo paspang, and when it is between him and the co-villagers it is 
known as mokomo desang. 

It is not that there exists only the economic interaction between the 
Khosia and the other artisan castes and between the Khosia and their relatives 
and other Khosia villagers and neighbours. Beside economic interaction there 
are social and socio-religious interactions too between them. A Khosia always 
invites all the artisan caste families with whom he has jajmani relationship 
during some social ceremony or religious festivity and extends help when 
some artisan family is in dire need. The Khosia also invites his relatives 
and the Khosia neighbours and co-villagers when some social and religious 
festivity takes place in his house. In a similar. way he responses when he 
is invited by others on such occasions. 


Transformation 


The traditional Kinnaura society has been changed much in the present day. 
Even one can not find the same society as existed just before 1947 in the 
post independence period. The face of this mountainous district of Himachal 
Pradesh has undergone drastic changes after India achieved freedom, 
particularly, after the Indo-Chinese conflict in 1962. It is not that only this 
district has changed. Marked changes are also noticed all over the Himalayas. 
Opening of the communication network, transport system, influx of people 
from other places for various purposes, spread of modem education, 
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construction of a large number of development projects, cash and market 
economy, religious complexes and pilgrimage centres, land reforms, new 
democratic legislations etc. have played very important role in bringing about 
marked changes in the Himalayas) The processes of modernization have 
spread the tentacles deep inside the traditional culture of the Himalayas. No 
part of the human inhabited Himalayas is inaccessible now, the people there 
now come in close interaction with the people of different parts of India. 
The stoppage of trade with Tibet due to the closure of the border after Indo- 
Chinese conflict in 1962, is also very important event in the life of the people 
of the high Himalayas. All these and some other factors are directly or 
indirectly responsible for introducing a new life style among the people of 
the Himalayas. In Kinnaur also changes in different aspects of life of the 
people are clearly visible. 

In economic life of the people of Kinnaur ‘the stoppage of trade is 
undoubtedly a very important event and this has compelled them to turn their 
attention towards new Sources of livelihood’ (Raha & Mahato 1985). The 
starting of various development projects provided them new source of income 
generation. Demand for different local productions due to influx of people 
also helped them to search for new avenues. As a result horticulture has 
got importance. The Kinnaura have started casting keen interest on apple 
and other fruit orchards and vegetables production. Flourishing of cash and 
market economy has also forced the Kinnaura to take up business. Modem 
education. has helped them to go for white collar jobs and also to go out 
of Kinnaur in different parts of the country and thereby facing the impact 
of a new social order. l 

The above factors have not only brought changes in the economic life 
of the Kinnaura but also in their socio-cultural life. The three khels Orang, 
Maorang and Waza which were once strictly endogenous, have started 
showing some slackness particularly in case of the first two. Now-a-days 
some cases are found where the Orang and Maorang families have come 
under marriage alliance. The higher social status of the khandan of higher 
khel is also gradually diminishing. 

Significant changes are noticed in case of marriage. The traditional 
marriage form i.e. polyandry is now-a-days not preferred particularly by the 
younger generation The marriage by love and elopement (dab-dab or 
khuchis) is preferred over marriage by negotiation (zanekang) because of 
the high cost for the latter type. The village endogamy has shed its strength 
because of the transport system. The people now can go to a distant villages 
for marriage, thanks to the automobile services. The family size and 
composition have also been changed. “The Kinnaura are now preferring 
monogamous nuclear families to traditional polyandrous families whose 
strength has much been lowered (Raha 1991; Raha 1997b). Changes in 
different social ceremonies have also been noticed. 
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In case of the system of social control, the traditional village panchayat 
(char bhai) has almost become functionless because of the introduction of 
the statutory Panchayat system. The people are gradually depending more 
on the statutory panchayat The activities of the political parties have also 
brought much changes in the mind and activities of the people. Political 
polarization among the people is clearly visible. Faction groups have also 
been formed. 

As already seen that the people of Kinnaur practise two religions—local 
Hinduism and Buddhism (Lamaism). But at present change in the relegious 
faith of the people is also seen. During the construction of roads by the 
Government Road Execution Force (GREF) the labourers from other areas 
have also constructed a number of temples on the road side, and the Kinnaura 
have now accepted them in their faith. Often one can see the picture of a 
number of Hindu gods and goddesses in the Kinnaura house and also in 
the temple or monastery (Raha & Mahato 1985; Raha 1978; Raha 1995). 
After independence a large number of people from different areas and also 
of different walks of life like teachers, businessmen, service holders, 
labourers, contractors and others have come to Kinnaur. Their religious faith 
and social order have also influenced the indigenous people to a great extent. 

Thus we see that Kinnaur is passing through a transitional phase from 
tradition to modernity (Raha & Mahato 1985). The people of this once 
inaccessible plate in the high Himalayas, have now tasted the modern trend 
of life and they have accepted it. Gradually the modem Kinnaur is emerging 
out of the wreckage of the traditional Kinnaur. 
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Problems Related to Utilization of Marine Resources By 
the Meendharas of the Sunderbans 


NANDINI BHATTACHARYA AND RANJANA Ray 


Introduction 


The Sunderbans estuarine system is the typical ecological region, which is 
unique of its kind. Though there are mangrove forests through out the world, 
but the Sunderbans is unique in the truest sense. The conglomeration of small 
islands in the lower course of the river Ganga and its tributaries is the 
breeding ground for different plants and animals which are also characterised 
by their uniqueness. In the confluence of the river Ganga with the Bay of 
Bengal, tidal waves, climate and soil play a great role to make the region 
resourceful to human beings. 

The population of the Sunderbans is made up of immigrants from the 
surrounding districts of West Bengal like Haora, Medinipur, Hoogly, 
Bardhaman and also from neighbouring country Bangladesh. The Sunderbans 
of India fall within the districts 24- Parganas (south and north), West Bengal. 
The present population structure shows presence of tribal communities with 
the non-tribal caste Hindus and the Muslims. According to Hunter (1973) 
the tribal and non-tribal population of the Sunderbans migrated from their 
native land to clear the forest After reclamation of the land the migrated 
people were remunerated with certain amount of land by the then English 
government. The settlers cultivated as well as resided there. But in course 
of time cultivable land became insufficient for livelihood. Local people started 
utilizing other resources and started adapting to fishing. Fishing is the primary 
occupation of the huge population of the area. Both deep sea fishing and 
fishing in the creeks by net is practised. But since last 15-20 years, a new 
kind of fishing method for prawn seed collection has been adopted by the 

.local poor population for ready cash. 

The Sunderbans area is blessed with naturally available prawn seeds 
(Bhowmick, 1993; Chakraborty, 1979). Prof. Amalesh Choudhury, Marine 
Zoologist, in personal communication with the authors, informed that 
previously local people used to collect adult prawn. The Government of India 
started exporting adult Penaeus monodon to the foreign markets of the USA 
and Japan for the last 15 to 20 years. Ever since then, prawn fish farming 
started in India, and more particularly in West Bengal The local fishery 
owners of the Sunderbans recognised the importance of prawn seed collection. 
The local people were engaged by the fishery owners for the collection of 
juvenile prawns and paid them in cash. At present the statistical analysis 
shows that about 3 lakh of people throughout the Sunderbans are pursuing 
this profession albeit ‘meen’ collection for their livelihood (Saha, 1999). 
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Process of Catching 


Prawn seed collection as a profession has been adopted by the poor people 
of the Sunderbans irrespective of caste and creed. Especially the female folk 
residing near the rivers and creeks of the mangrove forest of the Sunderbans 
and also who are suffering from abject poverty are engaged in this profession. 
They use simple mosquito net for fishing. They also use small enamel coated 
iron tray for sorting of prawn seeds from other varieties of zooplankton and 
phytoplankton. A bivalve oyster shell is used for sorting out the perfect prawn 
seeds. Finally, the sorted tiger prawn seeds are kept in aluminium cooking 
vessels locally called handi which is filled with salt water. Lastly, the other 
associated net materials, which contain other important fish and shell seeds, 
are thrown on the bank of the river. During fishing they are frequently 
attacked by crocodiles and small river sharks locally called comot. Many 
children approximately from the age of six onwards help their mothers to 
sort out the prawn seeds from other seeds. 

These prawn seed collectors have clear knowledge about the time of 
occurrence of tide and ebb, because prawn seeds enter the river creeks during 
high tide from the sea and with the onset of low tide they again flow back 
to the sea. The seed collectors cast their net during low tide; it may be dawn, 
dusk or midnight. 


Mode of Sale of ‘Meen’ 


Prawn seed selling is a four-tier system. In each tier the price of meen 
increases to some extent. The meendharas usually reside in the remote areas 
of the Sunderbans from where the actual market is quite a distance. So the 
seed catchers are compelled to sell the catch to the local people who are 
somewhat in a better economic condition. Sometimes they carry the catch 
to the nearby local meen market and sometimes the middleman directly 
purchase the seeds from the riverside. At this level of the system, the average 
price of meen is very low. It varies at the rate of Rs. 20 to Rs. 1000 per 
thousand meen. This variation is found with season lowest in rainy season 
and highest in winter. In Pathar Pratima block, the catch is sold at the 
Ramganga local market. Small sized concrete water reservoirs, average size 
of the water tanks being (6ft x 4ft x 3ft) are made to store the Prawn seeds 
purchased from various meendharas. From these markets, the seeds are 
carried in big aluminium vessels to other large markets situated at Namkhana 
and Kakdwip. The price of meen increases by Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 per thousand 
seeds because of this interim transaction by the middlemen. The people, who 
purchase seeds from the meencatchers at Rs. 20 to Rs. 1000 per thousand 
seeds, sell them at a profit margin of Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 per thousand. At 
the markets of Namkhana or Kakdwip, the fish traders have to spend some 
money for arranging air pumps and transportation. For this reason their 
margin of profit reduces marginally. In each step the number of purchasers 
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are decreased. In the area under study, on an average around 200 buyers 
were found at Ramganga local market. But the number is reduced to around 
50 buyers at Namkhana or Kakdwip market which is further reduced to about 
20 buyers who are from the district of North 24-Parganas. Sometimes fishery 
owners of Pathar Pratima block also buy prawn seeds locally. The next step 
in this linkage is the ultimate destination of the prawn seeds i .e. the large 
fisheries located at different places mainly in and around Haroa of North 
24-Parganas district along the bank of the river Bidyadhari. At this level also, 
the price of meen increases . There are some people who themselves catch 
the Prawn seeds and use them in their own fishery for raising the Prawn 
seeds into adult Prawn. The prawn cultivation in this case is done in the 
agricultural fields, which are inundated with brackish water and turned into 
pisiculture ground. 

In this way the flow of Prawn seed trade takes place in a pyramidal 
manner keeping the meendharas at the base and the prawn cultivators at the 
tp. The price that the Prawn cultivators (fishery owners) pay to the 
middlemen for the Prawn seeds is almost twice than what the meen catchers 
get. These are sold at the rate of Rs. 800 to Rs . 3000 per thousand Prawn 
seeds, which vary depending on the season. The adult Prawns are sold 
in headless condition to the foreign markets The price of headless 
Prawns including cost and freight comes to approximatly U. S. $23.00 
($1= Rs. 48.00 approx.), ie. Rs. 1104 per Kg. (Bhattacharya and Ray, 
2004) 


Management of Environment, Natural Resources and The Meendharas 


Ecological, environmental and socio-economic importance of mangrove 
forests is now widely accepted by international agencies, governments, NGOs, 
scientists and tropical coastal communities alike. It is appreciated that 
mangrove ecosystems provide a unique and valuable range of resources and 
services, making them far more valuable than the sum of the products they 
generate. Nonetheless, responsibility for mangrove management historically 
has generally been assigned to sectorial institutions, normally Forest 
Departments or their Fishery counterparts or people who are responsible for 
infrastructure management of the region. Over the past two decades or so 
research has generated a large volume of data supporting the view that there 
is an important linkage between mangrove ecosystem and fisheries’ 
productivity (Macintosh, 2000). Over the last twenty years one of the greatest 
perceived threats to mangrove resources has been the rapid increase in costal 
aquaculture and, in particular of shrimp farming. Earliest tropical shrimp 
farming goes back at least 400 years. It is known from several examples 
such as the tambaks of Indonesia, from the bheris of Bengal and gers, the 
tidel ponds of Equador. Expansion of the industry over the last 15 years 
has been extremely rapid and it’s environmental impact is now the subject 
of grave concern. Modern penaeid shrimp culture began in Japan over 50 
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years ago, with the development of successful hatchery techniques (Macintosh 
& Phillips, 1992). 

Shrimp farming represents a relatively new form of coastal land use 
which is a further threat The nutrient characteristics of this ecosystem 
provides just the right niche for the survival and growth of the larval, post 
larval and juvenile stages of different shell and finfish. At the same time 
less fertile land, population pressure, income inequality , illiteracy, improper 
knowledge about ecological balance and conservation have forced the local 
people to use and misuse the natural product. 

According to Brackishwater Fish Farmers Development Agencies, in 
India, shrimp farming has made considerable progress both in rural 
aquaculture as well as in industrial fields. Besides the traditional method of 
trapping and holding of shrimp seed for culture in paddy fields in West Bengal 
and Kerala, extensive, semi intensive and intensive systems of prawn farming 
are becoming prevalent in different parts of the country. Till 1994-95, 100,700 
ha of water bodies were used for shrimp production at 8% utilization of 
the total potential resources of about 1.2 million ha brackishwater. Impact 
of shrimp farming has contributed to 6010-6510 in terms of value in the 
total export of shrimp which amounts to about Rs. 16 ,000 million. But a 
rough estimate showed ‘that in West Bengal a total of about 5000 ha out 
of 420000 ha i.e. about 1.2510 of true mangrove areas in the Sunderbans 
have been cleared for shrimp farms (FAO, 1999). 

As a result of which a number of detractions in natural environment 
has occurred causing loss of fertility of soil, indiscriminate use of cultivable 
land and unwanted destruction of phytoplankton and different species of high 
priced fishes. Apart from these, the new profession of meendharas has pushed 
a sizeable population in the realm of earning money without considering the 
impacts of such profession on the bio-diversity. 

However, the situation demands more constructive ideas rather than take 
drastic measures because the profession of meendharas involves a huge 
population. Any measure to stop destruction of bio-diversity requires a 
systematic approach, for example canvassing with posters in the area, 
conducting awareness programmes for conservation or certain punitive strict 
measures. These will help the majority and can be a permanent solution. 
However to begin, with some remedial measures are listed below, which may 
ameliorate the situation to a small extent. 


Loss of Biodiversity 

Federal Level 

The shrimp culture industry initially relied heavily on wild seed, which 
resulted in a very serious threat to the natural population of fish and shellfish 


in estuaries and rivers. It has been estimated that 18 post larvae seeds of 
other species of shrimp and fish are sacrificed for every post larva seed of 
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Penaeus monodon collected from the wild (FAO, 1999). In West Bengal total- 
annual harvest of wild shrimp seed was around 400 million, causing 
destruction of billions of other fish and shrimps. This is a colossal loss of 
bio-diversity. However now the situation is improving fast because of the 
establishment of shrimp hatcheries. Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations Development Programme undertook initiatives to organize a 
workshop in 1975 for three weeks in Bangkok where planners and aquaculture 
scientists from different countries developed aspects and formulated a ten 
year aquaculture development plan 1975-85. This was the first effort ever 
made to formulate a plan exclusively for aquaculture in India. 

In order to study the situation, Aquaculture Authority of India has been 
developed. This department is responsible for promoting sustainable 
aquaculture especially brackishwater shrimp culture (FAO 1999). 


State Level 


As per the constitution of India, the aquatic resources management and 
exploitation except marine resources are under the state control. The Central 
Government however, provides overall guidance and suggestion for impact 
analysis of all the projects having an impact on the natural resources or on 
people's habitat. It is maintained that Aquaculture projects should not violate 
any customary right and rights guaranteed by the constitution particularly 
about water resources. The people can challenge the execution of projects 
on grounds of violation of fundamental right guaranteed under Article 
19(1)(g) of the constitution (Sinha, 1996). In West Bengal, Central Inland 
Capture Fisheries Research Institute, Barrackpore, conducted researches to 
identify the destruction of bio-diversity. In Pathar Pratima block, the first 
author noticed some posters for creation of awareness among the meendharas 
regarding destruction of other marine products when collecting the prawn 
seeds. But such awareness among the huge meendhara population could not 
be developed within a short period of time. 


Remedial Measures 


In the process of this research it is noticed that a large numbers of female 
population is engaged in the occupation of meen catching and about 90% 
of them reported several health problems; these are reproductive track disease, 
irregular menstruation, early menopause, skin disease, etc. The meendharas 
face life threat from small river shark and crocodile attacks. The remedial 
measures for the problems are of great concern to the Anthropologists. The 
proposed programmes are given below. 


Awareness Programmes 


The meendharas are totally unaware about the ecological balance of the area, 
SO some awareness programmes are necessary for wise exploitation of the 
marine resources. 
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‘meen” 


Middle man is searching 


Pollution Control 


Guidelines have been issued by central government for promoting aquaculture. 
In its directive to the state, the union ministry of agriculture has urged to 
take adequate steps to reduce the adverse impact of aquaculture on 
environment, so that sustainable eco-friendly process is maintained. 


Regular Surveillance 


Regular surveillance is required so that the meendharas are stopped from 
destroying the bio-diversity. Total number of nets to be cast must be fixed 
for a particular area at a particular time. 


Financial Support 
Government financial organizations and banks should come up to help the 
meendharas. The meendharas must be financed, so that they would be able 


to sell their catch directly to the hatchery owners, without any intervention 
of the middlemen. 


SHG Formation 


The meendharas can be organized by Government Organisation (GOs) and 
Non Government Organisations (NGOs) to form Self Help Groups amongst 
themselves. The groups should develop the habit of savings in a common 
fund. So that they may help themselves in distress. 


Crocodile Attacks 


The meendharas must be persuaded to work in groups, so that they can be 
more vigilant for avoiding crocodile attacks. 


Change in net Design 
The prawn seed catching nets used by the meendharas should be newly 


designed if possible, with the help of scientific research and development 
in such a way that the unwanted net materials do not get caught at all. 


Alternative Occupation 


Other vocational trainings are to be imparted to the meendharas so that they 
can earn their livelihood from other occupations such as poultry farming, 
piggery, goat-keeping, etc. 

According to Dyer (1994), a resource is not a resource unless that is 
utilized. So management of the resource is possible, when the balance 
between social system and the ecosystem is maintained. Thus the meendharas 
will be best benefited when their skills will be utilized, without destroying 
the nature surrounding them. The bio- diversity in the Sunderbans is basically 
Mangrove oriented. It is important to note, that this bio-diversity is completely 
a natural resource and the protection of the same is both beneficiary to the 
population and the social system surrounding it. This in itself represents a 
projection to that direction. The authors have underlined the importance of 
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the profession of the meendharas which is a natural by-product of the 
ecosystem, but the meendharas are also in a way responsible for the gradual 
degradation of this very particular ecosystem which is sustaining them. 
Therefore, efforts should have to be initiated,whereby the meendharas can 
pursue their profession without affecting and harming the bio-diversity of 
the area. Sustainable development can only be possible if a satisfactory 
solution is found that can both protect the profession as well as the 
environment. 
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Indigenous People and Developmental Concept: The Case 
of Perception of Environment and Resource Utilisation 


SYAMALKANTI SENGUPTA 


In course of fieldwork in Ghatsila Police Station the author came across tribal 
people of different social origin. They collectively introduced them as Adibasi. 
They also claimed that the Government of India approved the demand of 
their separate state namely “Jharkhand”. Now they boast of their identity 
as the residents of the separate state. The author after talking to the tribal 
people came to know that the villages of the inhabitants were known as 
Chapri and Kumirmudi. The culture of the village expressed that the villagers 
like to keep themselves away from the influence of modern society. On 
interrogation it came to the knowledge of the author that they belong to three 
different tribes of separate identity such as Ho, Kharia and Santar (Sengupta 
and Sengupta 2001) The author confined his interest of investigation to the 
Kharia living in Chapri and Kumirmudi villages. What the Kharia meant 
by resource? How they utilize and identify their resources? The effort to 
carry on the fieldwork to unveil this research questions according to the view 
of the Kharia was highlighted instead of utilizing author’s own ideas and 
views. According to the Kharia villagers, there are four types of resources: 
land, water, flora and fauna. The main work was to find out in detail about 
the utilization of the resources by the Kharia. The author had dealt with 
their views and ways of thinking in a method of ethnoscience (Conklin 1962) 

Land constitutes the main resource of the Kharia. There are two types 
of land, One is the cultivable land and another being the non-cultivable land. 
The villagers of Chapri and Kumirmud live near the forest where they 
cultivate various types of crops and this cultivable land is called Apan baid. 
The Apan baid also consists of their houses and the Badgay (the kitchen 
garden). The other type of land is called Atu baid which comprises of Kulih 
(road), Puria danga (grazing land), Sasan (cremation ground) and Jaher era 
(sacred place). The Apan baid (cultivable land) is classified mainly into three 
types: Baihar, Ghatu and Goda. Baihar and Ghatu lands are exclusively used 
for extensive cuhivation whereas Badgay, Orah (houses) and Kulih are 
situated in Goda land. The upper Goda land is called Dhipa, which is used, 
as grazing land, cremation ground and sacred grove (abode of deity). 

The water resources like common well, tube well are used to meet the 
daily requirements. There are Subarnarekha river and a cannel. Many villagers 
have a fancy outlook to collect drinking water from Subanarekha river. For 
cultivation, irrigation is done from Subarnarekha river water. 

The plant resources are very rich with numerable varieties. The Kharia 
classifies the plant resources according to the morphological features in the 
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initial stage. Thus strong woody erect plant is called Daare. The creeper 
plants are identified as Naadi. The bush is called Budhoe and the Grass and 
bamboo are identified as Ghas. They cultivate different varieties of Arak 
(leafy vegetables) in their kitchen garden together with green vegetables of 
different varieties. Many creeper varieties are found in kitchen garden. 


Environmental Resources: 


Resources are that part of the total stock that man might find and recover 
practically under any likely combination of technological and economic 
conditions (Dasgupta 1982). Man’s concept of resources is dependent on its 
needs and wants and on his locale and place. He gathers knowledge from 
others about how to utilize resources. He acquires the knowledge to obtain 
them in order to adapt him to the given environment. Thus he acquires food 
and fiber from the land and plant, drinks from the waters of the earth and 
these have always been indispensable resources. Men have been utilizing these 
resources and expressed demands for others These other resources from 
which the industrial society of the area has been created. 

Environmental problems are often associated with resources that are 
regenerative but in danger of exhaustion from over use and misuse. The act 
of utilizing natural resources, which are not regenerative, reduces the total 
stock gradually (Cohen 1968). Improvement of technology can of course 
increase the quantity of resources. The Kharia usually do not regard the 
depletion of an exhaustible resource as an environmental issue. This act of 
extraction and use of environmental resources cause environmental .effects 
(Descola 1994). 

The author is concerned with those resources that are capable of 
regenerating themselves as long as "environment" in which they are nurtured 
and remained favourable. Land, plant, animal, birds, fish population are 
typical examples. If the Kharia in question need such resource, the rates of 
utilization increases with population pressure where the stock falls to low 
level. It is regarded as free goods. There is an assumption that the resource 
being free is being exploited excessively, over exploitation creates a problem 
of destruction and dearth. It is then only the tribes become conscious of 
a problem and tries to overcome the problem (Downs,et.al.1973). 

In sum environmental discussion on the Kharia in question need a clear 
recognition that (1) these resources are often common property to the tribe 
as well as individual, (2) resolution of environmental problems usually involve 
changes in the allocation of property rights, (3) resource use is sometimes 
irreversible, (4) resource stocks often affect welfare directly, ( 5) the 
environmental impact on certain types of activity are cumulative and only 
become noticeable when the community in question faces problems and the 
environmental consequences of economic activities are uncertain. Therefore 
it is pertinent to consider environment of the community members and 
perception about their environment (Field 1988). 
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The Kharia folk like others continue to seek means for utilization of 
natural resources or for perceiving the environment in which their members 
live. They strive to reach economic stability. It is of direct concern when 
economic development of a folk becomes target in the face of utilization 
of the environment and its resources. The development measures of the Kharia 
community precedes the knowledge of the resources in and around the 
vicinity. The betterment of the community in question can be seen by 
efficiently utilizing all the available resources even when its population is 
growing steadily. The Kharia intend to report that they consider themselves 
responsible for the conservation and rational developments of its natural 
resources. It is also necessary for the government and non-governmental 
agencies to introduce such measures and development according to the need 
of the folk. The decision to develop a particular area or natural resources 
is legally an internal decision of the government. It is also motivated by 
political consideration and economic factors. Proper consideration of 
ecological principles is always helpful to the development or conservation 
to achieve eco-friendly results with minimum undesirable side effects. It 
further reduces the likelihood of major environmental disturbances within a 
region. The anthropologists evaluate the traditions, attitudes and probable 
behaviour of the people towards ecological realities of an environment which 
can serve the purpose of useful planning for development (Mandler 1984.) 

A number of studies indicate that utilization of benefits is typically 
unequal at the community level as well as at regional level which has 
encouraged class formation among the tribes (Sengupta 1983). The 
economically well off sections are educationally more advanced and form 
the elite section among themselves. In various developments it is conspicuous 
(Chaudhuri 1982). Emergence of tribal moneylender is a new feature. They 
largely exploit the members of their own community. 

Development of the tribes does not necessarily mean huge expenses or 
over exploitation of resources. It means alteration of the cognitive structures, 
process or events directed towards improvement and effectuate the perception 
of the members of the community (Downs and Stea 1973) Tte Kharia 
exemplify that the lack of understanding of the “science of living” of the 
community as build up by them through cognition of the environmental world 
prevailing around them. Their cognition directs them to feel that they are 
different and their way of life is opposed to urban way of life. For effective 
development local or community need is principal objective of understanding. 
The Kharia reside near hill and forest, live on forest produce and cultivate 
lands through the available time and ultimately react with the environment 
according to their tradition and desire. The author feels that knowledge of 
its environment and hierarchical structure of cognition is de rigueur for 
implementing development programme. This generates the sense of the 
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perception of the folk’s effective environment. The work is confined to the 
framework of ethnoscience: its exploratory and explanatory nature. 


Industrialization and Change in Perception: 


When the author spoke of industrialization it indicated certain industrial 
developments such as HCL, UCIL factories These establishments were 
mainly engaged in the extraction of copper ores available largely in this east 
Singhbhum area of Jharkhand State. Many members of the folk community 
were attached to these establishments mainly as unskilled and semiskilled 
workers. 

They mainly live in the villages within the radius of 15 miles. Their 
attachment of these establishments hardly took them out of the livelihood 
pattern of the residents of the villages. 

As a community the Kharia have a strong ethnocentric feeling with 
a high respect to their cultural lore. The present researcher is closely 
concerned with those resources that are capable of regenerating themselves 
in the environment in which they are nurtured, nursed and remain congenially. 
Thus land, plant, birds, fish and other animal populations normally survive, 
as intervention and encroachment of the folk do not disturbing them. The 
researcher observed certain change in some individuals in the style of life 
owing to their associations in the industrial establishments. In the present 
discourse it is mentioned that the Kharia are exposed to industrial and urban 
influence, it induces change in their outlook, the impact of urbanization and 
industrialization is marked in the socio-economic life of the Kharia of the 
villages under study. But these impacts seldom changed the core culture. 

Nevertheless, the Kharia enjoy certain economic advantages owing to 
maintenance of the compromise between the agricultural activities and the 
activities in industries. To them land is considered as long term security when 
factory job is of short-term security and gain. The industrial workers were 
found to utilize factory incomes for expanding their agriculture. During 
agricultural seasons the industrial workers avail of leaves from factory jobs 
and invest their labour on their own land. 

The traditional socio-religious obligation in the village centering round 
festival like Sohrae, Baha, Sakrat, Bir serain the industrial workers found 
themselves more akin like those of their cultivating brothers, though among 
the members of the young generation knowledge of traditional rituals are 
weak. The strong ethnocentric feeling, attenuation with traditional customs 
and manners, strong belief on traditional cultural lore and respect to 
traditionalism made them well adjusted to the environment and natural 
resources. The collection of data on perception of environment when 
persuaded by the author through controlled eliciting technique they gave 
indication that industrial employment of some Kharia failed to dissociate 
them from the general trend of perception. The perception and categorization 
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of biological world both by the industrial workers and the cultivators showed 
more similarity than dissimilarity. It was noted that the land, plant and animal 
resources were similarly perceived and classified as a member of strong 
ethnocentric community rather than division into industrial workers and 
cultivators. | 


Informants and Information: 


The trend of information helps the author to seek clarity of the distinctive 
perception on natural categories recognized by their culture. The data on folk 
perception of environmental resources were collected mainly through 
controlled eliciting technique. These might be exemplified from the following 
illustrations (Sengupta and Ghosh 1994). In the beginning different terms 
were collected in Kharia language showing different objects as now .and 
then found during active participation. In this manner the author got the term 
and concept of Pitthimi meaning the mother earth. The informants at the 
same time were asked to indicate what are the different kinds of things in 
Pitthimi. The prompt answers of the informants were recorded such as Daare, 
Dhiri and Dah. In conformity they also replied that the Janwar and Ne Horoko 
also are found in Pitthimi. Thus author got the information that the term 
Daare encompassed all the living plants, Dhiri meant stones and Dah meant 
water. The term Janwar in their perception meant living animals excluding 
human being though it has Jih (live) The term Ne Horoko means living 
human being. The informants excluded the author from inclusion within Ne 
Horoko. To them the author was identified as Diku meaning non-adibasi 
people expressing their strong ethnocentricism. The Dhiri- includes hills, 
hillocks, cultivable and domestic lands; on the other hand all types of water 
are Dah. These two categories are Jih Banuonah (non-living). The attribute 
Jibit Menyah (having life) mainly classifies these objects in two categories. 
Each of these objects constitutes a domain for the present study. Further the 
segregates of each domain was identified and classified by attribute reduction 
and configurational unity or gestalt (Sengupta, 2003). 


Use of Lexemes: 


Lexemes were used to label the segregates or terminologically distinguished 
groupings of objects in classification. The term Daare, a poly -leximic phrase 
was found to denote all kinds of plants and trees by the people. By attribute 
reduction it was found that the Daare possesses Buda (root), Murhut (stem) 
and Sakam (leaf) and which stand erect, for example Uul Daare (mango tree), 
Jojo Daare (tamarind tree) etc. They categorized the same mango and 
tamarind tree as Bili Daare (fruit bearing trees). Similarly, Amri baha Daare, 
Kutus, Janum Daare, the wild varieties grouped by them under Baha Daare 
(only flowering trees) and Janum Daare (trees with spines) categories 
respectively. These were secondary lexemes used in classification (Sengupta 
2004). 
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Events and Relations: 


The Kharia folk have shown the remarkable cognitive efficiency in 
categorizing plant and animal domains. These biological domains are different 
non-living domains like land. In this domain they expressed their ability to 
perceive and conceive in different ways; sometimes-cultural values and 
physical feature, cultural meanings were imposed on them. It can be 
exemplified from their categorization of plant domain. They spoke about Baha 
Daare indicating flower bearing plant, Bili Daare denoting fruit bearing plant 
and Janum Daare meaning spine bearing tree. In all these cases Daare 
indicated erect plant defined in terms of woodiness and size of the tree. The 
features like Baha, Janum and Bili were indicative of physical features. The 
cultural values of edibility, poisonous and medicinal plants were identified 
by them as useful and non-useful species. On the contrary, Daare presence 
in the sacred grove with its all physical features and usefulness seemed 
negligible when cultural meaning of sacredness of the Jaherthan (sacred 
grove) is imposed. These perception of sacred nature of the Daare categorizes 
these trees from ordinary secular nature of other trees with all physical feature 
expressed under their cultural values. These kinds of mental objects are quite 
abstractly relational. These pointed out to their remarkable ability to treat 
events and relations of the objects. 


Ethnobiology and Present Findings: 


The review of the development of cognitive anthropology in last donydive 
years portrays four major phases. In the first phase the scope in the field 
was formulated. It appeared as a general movement towards symbolism and 
linguistics as a matter of culture and knowledge. Thus the taxonomies were 
uncovered in the present study of different cultures as knowledge. The second 
stage of development expressed detailed .research in the analysis of cultural 
knowledge when cognition of live forms came into existence putting 
importance on morphological features. In the critical understanding of this 
area some debates were witnessed among which functionality of plant and 
animal species, use and interest made sizable rooms. Thus Conklim (1962) 
and Frake (1962) put adequate pressure of influence for analyzing taxonomic 
relations when understanding was confined to the analysis of words from 
which cultural categories were found out. 

The second phase of development was marked with psychological 
theorizing hinting at the study of relations between limitations and short- 
term memory as a matter of categorizing underlying cultural categories. In 
these phase intellectual debates centered round the question on considering 
this new approach as a kind of ethnography or ethnoscience. In these phase 
large range of domains were investigated such as kinship, plant, animal, 
colour categories, etc. The author entered into classificatory categories of 
land, plant and animal. 
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The third phase beginning in mid seventies was initiated as psychological 
theories of categories. The author tried to get indication of basic label 
categories their salience, power to affect memory and reasoning. By the early 
eighties schema theory has been replaced proto type model in anthropology. 
With schema the dependence of the language was broken. Thus author tried 
to present his insistence on interest in mental processes such is reasoning 
why it is a Daare? 

How cultural schemes were related to action is the subject matter of 
study of the forth phase of cognitive anthropology. It means the author 
looked into the matter of how cognitive structure was related to the physical 
structure of artifacts and the behavioural structure of the groups. Thus author 
tried to keep continuity to understand the basic problem of cognitive 
anthropology to explain how cultural knowledge is organized in mind of the 
folk. Thus.classification of plants, animal and land resources to provide detail 
and reliable description of cultural representation were evident (Sengupta 
2004). 


Discussion on classification: 


The Kharia could perceive and classify those objects with which they are 
in direct contact through use and acquaintance appeared in their effective 
environment They had a very weak concept of reality. Th Kharia 
conceptualized and categorized living (Daare, Jan janwar and Ne horoko) 
and non living objects (Dhiri, Dah) of the mother earth (Pitthimi) in different 
ways The category Dhiri was classified according to level/ height and 
presence of stones. Besides, the Marang burn and Rohod burn were 
distinguished by presence of vegetation and availability of water sources. 
Further Marang burn was culturally significant as it was the abode of the 
Bonga (spirit). 

Different types of cultivable lands known to them as Danga, Gora, 
Ghutu and Boihar and non-cultivable lands such Gulpidi, Patit Khunt and 
Gandrapada were classified by them based on attributes like high versus 
low level, fertility, water retention as well size and presence of stones in 
each level of land and quantity of crops yielded. The term Hasa (soil) was 
a poly lexemic term to denote soil as well as land. The cultivable land termed 
by them as ote or baid. Instead of referring Ghatu baid or Ghatu ote they 
mentioned as Ghatu hasa, Baihar hasa and so on. Their cognition of land 
morphology by its composition signifies their dependence and deep interaction 
with the land, the major resources for their livelihood. The term Daare refers 
to a configuration to a large number of attributes chunked together into single 
gestalt. Thus Sarjom Daare inherits all the recorded attributes that make up 
the chunked quality of Daareness: Buda (root), Murhut (stem), Sakam (leaf) 
and so on. The terrestrial plants were grouped into four live form categories 
such as Daare, Budhoe, Naadi and Ghaas. One functional category like arah, 
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one unaffiliated category like uur and many other remained unidentified by 
these people. 

The descriptive term Dah-bhitri re-minyah Daare was used to distinguish 
aquatic plant by them. This is unlabelled covert category lacking definite 
identified term. Some plants were classified ambiguously in-two live forms 
as example Kutus Budhoe and Kutus Daare. Besides morphological feature 
perception of use was closely related to classify plant generics. Many of 
the plant species of their effective environment remained unclassified, as their 
use pattern was not in their cognition. On the contrary the term Jan janawar 
was ranked zero, unique beginner the term which encompasses the entire 
animal kingdom in their perceptions. These people classified five live form 
categories eg Asul, Janawar, Chede, Ring, and Haku. Traditional cultural 
values rather than morphological or functional similarities used for 
categorising live form The configurational gestalts habitat also played a 
distinctive role to categorise Atu janawar (domesticated animals) Bir janawar 
(animal living in jungle). Tte kharia used their wisdom for alternate 
classification based on habitat. The genarics were the natural kind of objects 
and had basic level of categorization. Among the Kharia most of the generic 
were monotypic. Some polytypic generic was also found, such as Merom 
Jil, Bhedi jil, Bende pussy. Five intermediate covert categories were identified 
on the basis of commonness and of different features. The varietal were not 
identified (Sengupta 2003) 

In Kharia folk, taxonomic differences exist in hierarchical level of life 
forms an in generic which were composed of a large number of attributes 
in configurational gestalt. These attributes are correlated to each other. In 
taxonomic classification to put an object in particular category, the Kharia 
used complex and mixed categories. 

In taxonomic classification schemes, mental order of the people and 
many additional aspects of the culture were expressed. 

The Kharia of the two villages aforesaid, seldom exposed to intra- 
cultural variation in term of precipitation and conceptualization of objects. 
Splendid similarities in conceiving and perceiving environment are portrayed 
which indicate the fact that they are socialized in the same culture though 
lived in different villages located spatially. Cultural consensus among the 
members was observed in categorization and inclusion of the objects of 
natural resources in effective environment. 
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Traditional Political Institutions and Community Resource 
Management of the Khamti in Arunachal Pradesh! 


KAMAL K. Misra 


Introduction 


The U. N. charters, the I. L. O. conventions concerning indigenous and tribal 
peoples in the independent countries, and the Bruntland Commission reports, 
etc., are unequivocal in their declarations to honour the rights of the local 
communities over natural resources in their habitats and to allow them to 
manage these resources according to their conventions and traditional 
practices (Roy Burman 1995). It has been emphasized by many international 
NGOs and environmentalists that management of natural resources by tile 
local tribal people would ensure sustainable development in otherwise fragile 
tribal ecosystems. It is also firmly believed that the vast Indigenous 
Environmental Knowledge or IEK, meticulously experimented upon and 
productively utilized for generations as a part of their cultural practices by 
the tribal populations in the tropical rainforests, are the panacea for the 
ongoing trend of environmental degradation and resource depletion allover 
the tropics (Anderson and Grove 1987, Ellen et at. 2000, Ghai and Vivian 
1992, Milton 1996, Sen 1992, Shiva 1988, etc.), The implementation of the 
Provisions of the Panchayats (Extension to the Scheduled Areas) Act. 1996 
(Central Act No. 40) or the PESA and the clauses therein reinforce even 
the determination of the Government of India in ensuring local resource 
management by the grass-root political organization or the Gram Sabha in 
Schedule V Areas of the country. 

Despite its overgeneralization, anthropologists and development 
administrators are somewhat inclined to support this strategy for two major 
reasons. First, there is a natural aversion towards the modernization theories 
of 1950s and 1960s in the developing countries with a ‘top-down’ Strategy 
of development that did not yield any convincing result even after 50 years 
of its implementation. Therefore, attention is naturally drawn towards an 
alternative ‘bottom-up’ strategy with development from below, where tribals 
do not merely participate in the planning processes, but are the chief 
consultants there as well (Agarwal 1995). Second, this support also emanates 
from an uncritical and resolute belief of many anthropologists and planners 


L An earlier version of this paper with a different title was presented at the 33rd 
Annual Conference of the Indian Anthropological Society on “Emerging Cultural 
and Ecological Issues of the Indian Tribes with Special Reference to North-East 
India" at Vishwa-Bharati; Shantiniketan, February 18-20, 2000. 
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that traditional tribal institutions probably do miracles in the conservation 
of natural environments with their primitive ecological wisdom. Examples 
are often cited of the sacred groves, rituals associated with animal and plant 
worships, totemic beliefs, fictitious social ties with forest flora and fauna, 
etc. to defend this stand (Gadgil and Chandran 1992). Many well-reasoned 
cases of successful community management of natural resources have been 
presented by scholars and administrators drawing their individual experiences 
from different parts of the country (Agarwal and Narain 1985; Chambers 
1996, etc.). Without really contradicting the positive role played by some 
of these traditional tribal institutions in the protection of natural environment 
and management of natural resources, I intend hereto offer a note of caution 
not to over-generalize but to interrogate the nature and role of these grass 
root tribal institutions in natural resource management. This is imperative 
because of the fact that the tribal communities and their traditional social 
institutions have never been free from the contemporary historical and 
political scenario, and sometimes vested interests have made use of these 
institutions for serving their strategic goals. One such institution is that of 
the ‘kingship’ or ‘chieftaincy’, which is endemic among the tribes of 
Northeast India. Despite the fact that in some tribal societies these institutions 
are still democratic by their very nature, the current wave of politicization 
of tribal areas warrants a fresh examination of the role of these traditional 
political institutions in the present context, and to review its efficacy in the 
much- argued strategy of grass root management of community natural 
resources. Contrary to many uncritical and sweeping observations, this paper 
argues that the tribal communities should not be regarded as free from 
conflicts and contradictions. It must be remembered that they too are the 
victims of political manipulations by vested interests, who divide them along 
the lines of caste, religion, gender and race, making their effectiveness 
marginal. Since resource management is not a value-free undertaking with 
merely a practical politico-economic implication, this paper objectively 
interrogates the simplistic and uncritical acceptance of the fact that local : 
institutions are the best managers of natural resources, and suggests 
undertaking an in situ examination of these institutions and their role in 
natural resource management, taking the example of the Khamti tribe in 
Arunachal Pradesh. 


Natural Resource Management Strategies in India 


The last two decades of the 20th Century witnessed the origin and 
consolidation of many green movements in the west and their extension into 
the developing countries (Gadgil and Guha 1992). Most of them vigorously 
pursued the strategy of community-owned and managed natural resources in 
India as well. By implication, this meant an obvious leaning towards the 
indigenous system of natural resource management with community 
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participation being the basic principle, where the people had a decisive role 
to play in managing their own community resources. With the international 
aids flowing, the Indian Government and the Indian centres of the International 
NGOs tried to organize the local tribal and rural communities into formal 
groups that could plan and manage natural resources. In many parts of the 
country, like West. Bengal (Malhotra and Poffenberger 1989), the Kumaon 
Himalayas (Sanwal 1976), and in arid and semi-arid regions (Jodha 1990), 
etc., there were many instances of successful community-based management 
of resources. But these sporadic achievements did not prevent large-scale 
degradation and destruction of community resources. The reasons stated are: 
At the local level, both traditionally powerful and new predators have 
encroached upon the common pastures and water resources with impunity, 
thus not only taking over what was earlier a community resource but also 
undermining the community pacts and responsibilities that existed for control 
and protection. This local and systematic onslaught has been nothing short 
of a war against these communities (Saint 1980). It is, therefore, imperative 
to critically look into not merely the role of extraneous forces, but also that 
of the local traditional institutions, in the depletion of community resources 
through organized socio-political maneuvers. Since in common parlance 
resource depletion is almost synonymous with external intervention, this study 
envisages studying the other possibility, that is, the internal social structure 
and political dynamics of the community that owns the resources. 

Cutting and selling timber, and trading in timber products have given 
extended opportunities to the Khamti people. Village forests have proved to 
be boons for some of them, and Namsai sub-division has many saw and 
veneer industries, flourishing with unchecked timber cutting. Because of 
timber business, some of them have become successful entrepreneurs with 
a stabilized economic base. But this business has not helped many of the 
Khamti commoners, who could not have the means to exploit the resources 
to their advantage. 


Traditional Khamti Polity 


The traditional political organization among the Khamti centres round the 
chiefs. The headman of a Khamti village, known as king or chowman, belongs 
to the clan of the first settlers in the village. Members, of other clans in 
a village are usually invited to join and settle later. Because of this, the 
chowman holds absolute right over the village resources and their 
management. Although the post of chowman is not hereditary, it is rotated 
within the first settled clan only. Other clan members are not entitled for 
this politically crucial post. Every village has a council of elders under the 
leadership of chowman to resolve the cases of petty theft, seduction of 
unmarried girls, adultery, violation of incest taboo, quarrels disputes over 
property, marriage breakdown and theft of the domesticated animals etc. If 
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the dispute is not resolved at the village level, it is referred to the Khamti 
chief for final adjudication. 

Many old Khamti villages have their king or chowfa and a headman. 
The king or chowfa conventionally belongs to the clan of Namsoom. It was 
customary to invite a family of Namsoom to any newly established village, 
if they did not set it up. The existing belief even now is that Namsoom clan 
has the divine blessing to rule the Khamti country. As a political head, the 
village chowfa presides over village meetings and his suggestions are 
invariably sought in matters concerning village welfare. 

At the community level, the Khamti have also a king or chowfa. 
Although this post is not hereditary, it rotates among the clan members of 
Namsoom. A formal council of ministers or mokchum exists under the overall 
leadership of the Khamti chowfa and a Prime Minister or chow amat 
appointed by him. Mokchum has representatives from all the clans and has 
the power to decide any case from judicial to developmental in the Khamti 
country. Khamti political organization with chowfa as its head has not 
changed much even after the introduction of the institution of Panchayati 
Raj in Arunachal Pradesh since" 1972. 


Khamti Social Structure 


Unlike many other simple societies, the Khamti society was divided into 
various strata, even when the tribe inhabited the Borkhamti country in Upper 
Myanmar or Burm This has been corroborated in many reports, 
communications, tour diaries etc. of the British civil and military officers 
working in or visiting Assam and Upper Myanmar. Way back in 1873 Cooper 
had observed, "The Khamtees are divided into innumerable clans, each clan 
having its own village and chief, or Gohain, and curiously enough each clan 
is recognized by the pattern of waist clothes worn by men" (in Elwin 1962). 
Robinson in 1841 had not only endorsed the existence of Khamti chief as 
a distinct social category in Khamti social structure; he had meticulously 
observed the principal hobby of the Khamti chiefs. Robinson states, ^... the 
principal amusement of their (Khamti) chiefs is working in metals; in which, 
practice renders them infinitely more skilful than the lower classes, who 
perhaps cannot spare much time from their labours in the fields" (ibid 361). 
Butler in 1847 and later Dalton have confirmed the state of status distinction 
among the Khamti and the chiefs enjoying higher social status than others 
(Gogoi 1971). l 

From the writings of many British administrators and subsequent 
historical documents it is established that the Khamti had a group of slaves 
besides their chiefs. “About 1814, ..the tribe of Khamptis took forcible 
position of Sudya, reducing the Assamese inhabitants to slavery and 
maintained possession of the district” (Indian Law Commission 1841 ). The 
existence of slavery as an institution has been confirmed by a number of 
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visitors of the area during the 19th century (Elwin 1959). But slavery was 
made unlawful by the British administration between 1835 and 1837 after 
the death of Sadiya Khowa Gohain in 1835. It is recorded, “The Khamtis 
had been traditionally dependent on slaves for cultivation of their land. The 
British action in releasing the slaves was resented and regarded as the most 
high-handed act of all” (Chowdhury 1982). Since the Khamti was a warrior 
tribe, it could not be unusual for them to demand the services of the defeating 
tribes as slaves, and therefore, Robinson had guessed that their chiefs could 
devote more time for skillful handicrafts because of the manual services at 
home and in the field were rendered by their slaves (Elwin 1959). 

It was observed during the fieldwork in Lohit between 1985 and 1987 
that the Khamti society is divided into three distinct social strata, which was 
confirmed by the respondents after much persuasion and in the condition 
of anonymity. Each stratum consists of a number of clans and the status 
is exclusively on the basis of ascription. The stratum occupying the highest 
position is referred to as phan chaw or literally, the clan of the chiefs (phan 
meaning clan or gotra and chaw meaning chief). The stratum occupying the 
last position in the status hierarchy is phan kha (literally the clan of the 
slaves), while the stratum in between these two extremes is that of the paklung 
or the common free citizens. Traditionally, phan chaw was consisting of 3 
clans, namely, namsoom, lungking and chowtan. It must be added that there 
has been considerable change in the rigidity of social stratification in recent 
times due to the exposure of the people to education and the process of 
democratic decentralization. However, in a recent study it is observed, “ 
Among the Khamtis the chief is the highest in the social hierarchy and next 
to him are, his relatives” (Joshi 2005) . 


Clan Politics and Chieftaincy 


Although the Khamti tradition empowers 3 clans as mentioned above to 
become chiefs, interestingly, only one clan, namsoom, is recognized in Lohit 
to have the divine sanction to become the clan of the chiefs. A legend claims 
that namsoom clan members are the descendants of the Phra or God Himself 
The legend narrates, “At that time (at the time of Khamti migration into 
Assam) Tengapani area was under the Singphow chief Beesa Gum. Beesa 
Gum could not tolerate the appearance of the Khamtis, and he employed 
thirty Singphow soldiers to murder the Lung-king chief (of the Khamti). 
While the Singphow soldiers attempted: on the life of Khamti chief, one very 
brave and expert Khamti named Chao-ai-lang challenged them and killed most 
of the Singphows. ...Having heard the news of Choi-ai-lang’s bravery, Beesa 
Gum advanced with an army to fight against the Khamtis. Then the Khamti 
chief said to Beesa Gum, , I belong to the great heavenly dynasty of khun- 
lung and khun-lai. If this country is to be ruled by me, the water of this 
river will be unusually tenga (soom) i.e. full of acidity’. That happened 
mysteriously. Tasting the water of that river, Beesa Gum was convinced of 
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the heavenly dynasty of the Khamti chief and prompted to denounce his rights 
on the areas already occupied by the Khamtis. Hence, the clan led by Chao- 
cham-lungking was also known as Namsoom” (Gogoi 1971). The belief in 
this legend made the common Khamti to accept the divine superiority of 
the namsoom clan and honour the members of this clan as the village chiefs, 
which continues even now. 


Natural Resources and the Politics of Management 


Khamti village organization and the politico-economic significance of the 
chiefs have been aptly compared with the tribes in Africa with a long 
historical tradition of chieftaincy. For example, it is observed, “ Khamti (s) 
have a chief in every village. In the political organization of these tribes, 
the chief is the central figure around whom tribal life revolves and through 
whom the activities of the tribes are ordered and controlled. At the same 
time he is ruler and judge, maker and guardian of its law and director of 
its economic life. He is the leader as well as the principal priest in war.. 
The chieftain system among these tribes resembles the institution of some 
African tribes of the Ngwato of Pechuanaland, Kede, Bemba and Zulu" (Joshi 
2005). 

Among the Khamti, resources -land and forest -within the jurisdiction 
of the village are conventionally owned communally, like many other kin- 
based tribal societies in North- East India. The village chowfa or the king 
is customarily the custodian and protector of the communal resources. He 
has the right to distribute communally owned land and forest resources to 
individual families within the village for cultivation, depending upon the 
family requirement and person-power to cultivate. Any family which is 
domiciled in the village with the permission of the king or chowfa is also 
entitled to get a piece of land to cultivate, as long as it continues to be 
in the village. At the time of leaving the village, the family naturally 
surrenders the land, which again comes back to the pool of community 
resources. Therefore, ideally, there should not be any incidence of landlessness 
or agriculture labour among the Khamti. But the reality is somewhat different. 
This is because of the fact that the power vested in the chiefs to manage 
village resources and to redistribute them has been improperly utilized in 
the advantage of the powerful few. Towards the end of the 19th Century 
and beginning of the last Century there was a great demand for timber for 
the Imperial Railways Timbers were bought by the Government from the 
local forest contractors for the purpose. The Khamti chiefs living amidst 
timber-rich environment in the Lohit valley took this opportunity to their 
advantage and could mint money by uninhibited destruction of the valuable 
forest. Expert timber cutters were hired from Bangladesh in large hordes to 
carry out this operation. Timbers were pulled by elephants, which normally 
the chiefs could afford to domesticate, and were sailed downstream in Lohit 
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and its tributaries. The chiefs needed no permission to cut timber, as they 
were the custodians of the forest. This was the first step in the accumulation 
of money by the chiefs. Further, they were allowed by the British government, 
on payment of a nominal license fee, to catch elephants from the forest under 
their administrative control and sell them on a hefty premium. The common 
Khamti did not have this privilege because they did not have the right to 
use land and forest without the explicit consent of the village chief. The 
accumulated wealth by the chiefs could be reinvested in clearing the forest 
and converting it into huge patches of cultivable land, which the Khamti 
commoners could not afford. Similarly, till the present study was completed 
in mid-1987, land settlement had not begun in any part of Arunachal Pradesh. 
On the contrary , the administration has been encouraging the perpetuation 
of customary village autonomy and communal ownership of resources. 
Therefore, no official record exists on individual land owning and the tax 
levied to legitimize the cwnership claim of landed property. This has 
facilitated the minority of power holders to grab as much land as they could 
at the cost of others. 

As stated earlier in this paper, modem political process in Arunachal 
Pradesh began only in 1972. In 1972, the erstwhile NEFA was renamed as 
Arunachal Pradesh and first ever election to elect the members of Gram 
Panchayats by adult franchise took place. Hence, till 1972, even the Members 
of Parliament were by nomination. This process has consolidated the power 
of the chiefs, who were nominated because of their access to the centre of 
political power and money power by utilizing the natural resources. Even 
after the introduction of modem political process, the power mostly lies with 
the wealthy and powerful. Now they abuse power more vigorously to 
strengthen their traditional authority. It is clear from the election results that 
Namsai-Chowkham region has the record of electing the former kings/chiefs 
or their close relatives as people’s representatives. Now when industrialization 
has entered into the Lohit valley in a big way, most of the industrialists 
are the kinsmen of the chiefs, who are prosperous entrepreneurs. 


Conclusion 

From the foregoing analysis it is evident that traditional political organization 
among the Khamti institutionally legitimizes social stratification (cf. Misra 
1998) and thereby allocates different power to different individuals in the 
society. Higher social status, affluence and proximity to the corridors of power 
have made all the difference for some to utilize the natural resources -land 
and water -in Khamti society to their advantage. In recent times, although 
the power game has gradually shifted to the other sections of the society, 
tacit acceptance of chieftaincy in the minds of the common Khamtis has 
permitted the remnants of this traditional institution to continue, which is 
also reflected in the lopsided allocation and utilization of natural community 
resources in the Khamti villages. 
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System of Kinship Among The Mishings in a River 
Islannd 


Bmiscm K.MEpHI 


BANASHREE SARMAH 


(1) 

Kinship and marriage are about the basic factors of life. They are about birth 
and copulation and death the eternal round that seemed to depress the poet 
but which excites, amongst others, the anthropologists. Copulation produces 
the relation between mates which is the foundation of marriage and 
parenthood. Birth produces children and the lasting mother-child bound, the 
most fundamental and basic of all social bounds. Death produces a gap in 
the social group and demands a replacement. Birth and parenthood provide 
an answer- provide an heir. The fact of there being two sexes with different 
functions, however means that there are alternative means of deciding on 
who will be the heir. And although Man has these facts of life in common 
with other mammals, he differs in that he can choose between the alternative 
courses that they offer him in the way of group formation, succession, mating 
arrangements etc. His choice is often constrained within narrow limits but 
the fact remains that he can do things with the basic bonds arising from 
the process of mating, child bearing and child rearing. 

The study of kinship have been a major foci of interest for 
anthropologists and sociologists in their study of the social sciences because 
kin based bonds are the most basic social bonds (Fox, 1968) An 
anthropologist has interest in describing the variations in human families and 
in human social groups and relationships. Biologically not only human beings 
but all animals have but the vital point in that unlike other animals, human 
being consciously and explicitly use the categories of kinship to define social 
relations. (Beatie, 1964). John Lewis defines kinship in very simple and 
general terms According to him, ‘kinship is a social recognition and 
expression of genealogical relationship. It is not only actual but may be based 
on support ties of blood'. Lewis approach to kinship is genealogical or based 
on descent. Descent could be traced from mother or father or in some cases 
Lewis also says that kinship relations could also be extended to persons who 
are treated as being on per with blood or martial kin. Brown, who is credited 
to have conducted field work among three tribes of Western Australia (1913), 
had defined kinship as follows : 

*Kinship is genealogical relationship recognized for social purposes and 
made the basis of the customary relation of social relations'. Brown's thesis 
is that kinship lies at the root of genealogical relations but its social extensions 
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constitute the meaning of kinship. The importance of kinship, Brown further 
says is reckoned on the occasions of various customs observed during birth, 
marriage, death and festival. 

Kinship study is restricted to the barest details since early 1970s in 
Leela Doube’s useful survey of the state of family and kinship and marriage 
in India (1774). When T.N. Madan was writing the introduction of his 
important work on kinship among the Panditsof rural Kashmir (1965), the 
field of Indian kinship studies still appeared a rather barren one. Hut ton 
forwarded Irawati Karve’s encyclopaedic survey of kinship organization in 
India marking a notable advance in understanding the structure of Indian 
society. Here, a modest attempt has been made to examine the kinship system 
of the Mishings. The data for the present study were collected from 
Bondachuburi, Kumarbari village, Majuli, Jorhat district, Assam. 


(2) 

‘The Mishings are the second largest group of scheduled tribe of Assam. 
They inhabit in riverine areas of Dibrugarh, Jorhat, Lakhimpur and Sonitpur 
districts of the state. The abode of the Mishings are surrounded by the caste 
communities of Assam, due to which some traits of the Assamese culture 
have percolated into their norms and pattern of life. Inspite of that they have 
been able to maintain most of the traits of their traditional culture. The 
Mishings have migrated from the hills of Arunachal Pradesh to the plains 
of Assam in the remote past. Socio-culturally they are a kin to the Adis 
of Arunachal Pradesh. 

The Mishing society is patrilineal and principally depends on agriculture 
for maintinence of livelihood. Their society is divided into two divisions, 
viz., Dahgam and Baragam. Each division is composed of a number of clans, 
which are again divided into a number of sub-clans and families. As they 
live in the riverine areas, they adjust to the environment by constructing their 
dwelling houses in raised platform, (Medhi, 1995:62). 


(3) 
Bondachuburi is one of the hamlets of Kumarbari village. Kumarbari is 
situated at Jengraimukh sub-division area of Majuli in Jorhat district, Assam. 
The village is approximately 25 kms away from Kamalabari. On the northern 
direction of the hamlet Bondachuburi, there is Shagunpara and Kherkotia 
river, the southern side of the village is hemmed by Tinnigharia and Sherpai 
village, on the eastern direction there is Bahirchuburi hamlet and Deori gaon. 
On the western side of the hamlet, there is Lakhimi gaon. The totel Mishing 
population of the hamlet is 609. Out of which 290 (42.62%) are males and 
319 (52.38%) are females. The hamlet is a homogeneous one and consists 
of 95 Mishing households. Amongst. the 95 households, 52 are nuclear, 39 
are joint and 4 are extended, so far their family type is concerned. Among 
the villagers, the joint family type was more preferred before, though due 
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to the property inheritance, petty quarrels among the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-Iaw and division of labour in the family led to the disintegration 
of the joint family. The Mishings of the hamlet believe that the living beings 
of the world were created by a supreme being and therefore, they trace their 
clan (opine) from the name of that creator. In this hamlet, they have only 
two clans, viz. Doley and Pegu. Doley is again sub- divided into several sub- 
clans, and in Bondachuburi Gajera Doley, Kumba Doley, Kutumb Doley etc. 
sub-clans are mostly found. Again, among the Pegus, the most important sub- 
clans are Chandi, patir, Gaonbura etc. They strictly followed clan exogamy 
so as to sub-clan exogamy. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of majority (80.4%) of the villagers. A few 
of them are petty traders (8.6%) and some of them have been pursuing various 
government (10.4%) services. The literacy rate among the male is 33.99% 
whether, among the female it is 31.69%. There are only ten arts graduate 
among the males and six among the females. As far as education facilities 
are concerned, the village lacks adequate facilities to meet the demands of 
the student community. There are two Anganbadi kendras under the help of 
ICDS, there is one L.P.school, one high school, one girl’s H.S. school and 
one college in Jengraimukh. 


(4) 

Kinship is a social mechanism for ordering relationships between persons 
on the basis of the marriage and procreation. Every society is formed by 
a group of individuals who have inter-relationship and interdependence. Thus, 
in every society, there always exists a system of procedure and usages of 
authority and mutual aid of many grouping and division of behaviours A 
kinship system differs in one are important respect from the types of social 
organization in the various forms of the family, sib, clan and community, 
interpersonal relationships are structured in such a manner as to aggregate 
individuals into social groups. A kinship system however is not a social group, 
nor does it ever correspond to an organized aggregation of individuals. It 
is a structured system of relationship, in which individuals are bound one 
to another by complex interlocking and namifying ties. In every society, a 
cluster of relationships is found which is a very complex system. There are 
different types of kins in every society and accordingly they played an 
important role in each society. ‘Members of one descent group are identified 
with one another in that they are believed to share a common substance. 
This is usually expressed in terms of the atman (soul). It is said that the 
soul of three proximate generations is the same so that they share the merit 
and demerit of one another’s actions. It is also believed that when an offering 
is made to an ancestor, all agnates of his generation obtain the benefit of 
the offering’ (Cantile, 1984:29). 

The elementary family usually provides the basis for the formation of 
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domestic groups of persons living together in intimate daily life. A typical 
male or female in every society at sometime in his or her life, plays the 
roles of husband, father, son or wife, mother, daughter and brother or sister. 
Incest taboos, however prevent a man from being husband and father in the 
same family in which he is son and brother and a woman from being wife 
and mother in the family where she is daughter and sister. Both on marrying, 
become members of a nuclear family, other than that into which they were 
` born. Hence, as we have seen, every normal adult individual in any society 
belongs to the nuclear families, the family of orientation in which he or she 
was born and reared and the family of procreation which he or she established 
by marriage. The individual is a son or daughter; a husband or wife and 
a father or mother in the latter. 

Among the Mishings of Bondachuburi, kinship plays the most important 
and vital role. They maintain social norms and regulate social life through 
kinship. To them, a kin is a person who is regulated in relation to the ego, 
by blood, real or assumed or by marriage. So, kins of both important 
categories i.e. consanguineal and affinal are recognized in the Mishing society. 
Again, another type of kinship system is present among them which is known 
as fictive. This type of relationship is fictional. Kinship is the source and 
foundation of human society. This type of relationship is based on location, 
effection, economic interests, reciprocity, etc. Among the Mishings of 
Bondachuburi, both family and clan play a very important role in kinship 
organization. Family is the universal human social grouping through which 
kinship system sprouts out. It exists among the Mishings of Bondachuburi 
of Majuli as a distinct functional group. The recognigable vital functions 
are sexual, economic, reproductive and educational. 

A social unit arises when a series of inter-personal relationships which 
binds a number of participant individuals collectively to one another. Among 
the Mishings, it is the family where such interpersonal relationships are 
maintained. It is found that it is the family that defines the channels by which 
membership in a kinship group is transferred. 

The Mishings of Bondachuburi maintain a peaceful daily life. It is the 
basic foundation for their kinship structure. They are all patriarchal with 
patrilocal residence and patronymic designation. The sons live with their 
parents while daughters go to live with their husbands after the consummation 
of marriage. In their society, the patrilineal nuclear family system is in rule. 
Among them, a husband and a wife usually like to live together, separate 
from the main family. It is also found that among them, in a good number 
of families, a son generally the younger one lives in a new household after 
marriage. In that case, the eldest son continues to live in his family of 
orientation, because he being the eldest is responsible for looking after the 
aged parents. He will be the head of the household after his father’s death. 
Within a Mishing family all the individuals are bind with each other by 
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kinship ties. The birth of a new child inevitably affects the rights and 
privileges of other members. Some are compelled to new obligations, other 
may gain new rights. The date of one’s birth determines the age grade to 
which one belongs and the place of birth determine the membership in a 
particular household, community or residential kin group. The prospects 
regarding marriage, inheritance, succession is maintained through the family 
among the Mishings. The father being the head of the family enjoys supreme 
power and respect. Even a son, after his separation, also takes suggestion from 
his father. To each member of a family, certain duties and obligations are 
allotted and all the members work jointly for the welfare of the family above 
welfare of the self. The father generally takes initiatives to procuring mate 
for his sons/daughters. Children get their informal training from parents with 
love and affection. As long as the male members live together within a family, 
they enjoy equal rights over the property both movable and immovable. 

The other major type of kin group found among the Mishings of 
Bandachuburi is clan. The Mishings of Bondachuburi have used the term 
jat for the term clan. It is very much in vogue among their societies. The 
clan in its full specification, i.e. unilinear rule of descent, residential unity, 
and a sentiment of group integration is prevailing in the Mishing society. 
To them the clans are not merely unorganized aggregation of independent 
families but those exist as a positive group sentiment and in particular in 
marrying spouses are recognized as an integrate part of the membership. A 
Mishing clan includes all the males and the unmarried females of the lineage, 
the sisters of the males are excluded because they have to live with their 
husband in patrilocal or neolocal residence in other clans. 

There are 95 households in the hamlet. Among the villagers it is found 
that the rule of descent is patrilineal. Therefore, a person is born into a clan 
and cannot change it except the girls. A girl after marriage takes the clan 
name of her husband. She also changes her residence after marriage. If an 
unmarried girl gives birth to a child, then the child will take the clan name 
of its mother. 

The Mishings are broadly known by two sections, viz. Dahagam and 
Baragam. These two divisions are again divided into a number of clans 
amongst the Baragam, Pegu, Doley, Kuli, palir, pail, etc and amongst the 
Dahgam Moying, Chayang, Pamegam, Murang, etc. clans are found. 
Knowledge of clan is most important for marriage. Among the Mishings of 
Bondachuburi, Kumarbari village, there are three clans, viz. Doley, Mili and 
Pegu, which belong to the sub- group Barogam. Out of 95 households, Doley 
clan is found among the members of 75 households while Mili and Pegu 
is found among the members of 1 and 19 households, respectively. These 
clans are again divided into a number of sub- clans (opines) Among the 
villagérs, Doley clan is divided into three sub-clans, viz. Gajera, Kumba and 
Kutumb. 'The Pegu clan is further divided into three sub-clans, viz. Gaonbuda, 
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Chandi and Patir Mili clan does not possess any sub clan. Doley and Pegu 
clan possess equal social status, but Mili is somewhat lower in status. Thus, 
among them the clan have their hierarchy. A Mishing clan or sub-clan is 
rigidly exogamous. Marriage within a clan or sub-clan is regarded as incest. 
Thus, a Doley cannot marry a Doley or a Pegu cannot marry a Pegu. A person 
belongs to the Chandi sub clan cannot marry a Chandi or a Patir or a 
Gaonbuda etc. They use the clan names as surnames. Thus, clan and sub 
clan exogamy and tribe and sub-tribe endogamy is practiced by them. 

Therefore, all the characters of clan are also conspicuous in sub-clan. 
The villagers trace their clan from the name of their forefathers. Clan plays 
a vital role in the life of each and every person. Among them, clan is the 
community, i.e., face to face group of daily social intercourse. 

Among them clan regulates marriage, which is strictly exogamous in 
nature. The clan is also a ceremonial unit. Its members are invited collectively 
in feasts, rituals and they assist one another in preparing for and conducting 
these ceremonies when anyone of them is host. Clan rights and obligations 
also entail the expression of clan unity and structure. The primary right of 
this order is the right to bear the clan name. According to the villagers, a 
clan comprises of a group of -patrilineally related adult males, together with 
their wives, their unmarried daughters and sons- who have or have not yet 
married. The wives and childrens of the adult males also belong to the same 
clan. In general, clan among them seems to function primarily in the 
ceremonial ritual spheres and regulates marriage and inheritance and acts 
as a unit in life crisis situation. 


(5) 
The kinship terms used by the Mishings of Bondachuburi were recorded by 
genealogical method, direct observation and the way relatives consanguineal 
and affinal address one another and speak of one another in day to day life. 
A scrutiny of the kinship terminology of the Mishings of Bondachuburi 
reveals that their terminology consists more of classificatory terms than the 
descriptive terms. The system of kinship terminology among the Mishings 
follows kinship terms for different generations. The criterion of generation 
rests on a biological foundation. For example abu (father), awo (son), tato 
(grandfather), taku tab (great grandfather), etc. The system of kinship 
terminology among them follows the; criterion of sex, which is a biological 
difference that exists between male and females and is also widely taken 
into account in kinship terminology. There are different kinship terms for 
both males and females. For example, babatta (father’s elder brother), tato 
(father’s father), kaki (mother’s brother) etc and for female owe (mother), 
yaio (mother’s mother) battan yaio (mother’s father’s elder brother’s wife) 
etc. Thus, sex is clearly indicated by the use of different kinship terms. The 
seniority in age is also reflected by the use of different kinship terms. For 
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example, elder and younger brother's are known as Kai and biro respectively. 
Father's elder brother is known as babatta while the younger brother is known 
as baboi. There are no proper kinship terms for addressing younger siblings 
or kins. 


(6) 
Marriage and the family are not merely at the centre of the kin organization 
but these constitute the very basis of human and social life. The family 
appears as a permanent union of man and woman meant for the procreation 
and rearing of children, the satisfaction of love and sex tendencies, economic 
co-operation, mutual help and other derived or secondary functions. Marriage 
is generally taken to be the institutional or dynamic aspect of the family. 
Marriage is not simply a union of a man and a woman, it is an alliance 
between two families or bodies of kin. 

Like in all the societies, the Mishing society of Bondachuburi also 
prescribes and prohibits certain types of marriage. These are regulated by 
incest regulation. These rules indicate whom one may marry and may not. 
Among them marriage is indispensable and a landmark of adulthood and 
honour. Although, family is the main group which involved in the marriage 
regulations- individual also involved in much greater way. The prescribed 
and prohibited rules of marriage, along with some preferential rule for mating 
play a major role in the constitution of family and also in respect of kinship. 
The Mishings of Bondachuburi, also provides in their cultures certain means 
of regulating marriage. They prohibit marriages among certain categories of 
kins. These apply to both consanguineal kins and affinal. Marriage within 
the same clan or sub-clan groups and immediate kingroup are strictly 
prohibited by them as all the clan members are considered as blood relatives. 
The kin, whom a man is specially forbidden to marry, include the woman 
related in the direct line of descent. The same prohibition applies everywhere 
to his sisters Among the Mishings, the clan and sub-clan exogamy is the 
fundamental rule of marriage and it is strictly observed by the society. 
According to them, kinship is bodies of custom by which kins are categorized 
and social interaction between them are regulated. Among their societies also 
certain rules are categorized for prohibiting, permitting and obligating various 
kinds of social interactions such as marriage, sex, birth etc. 

The most obligatory regulations based on kinship is marriage which 
is maintained through the rule of exogamy and endogamy. The Mishings 
strictly maintain the rule of exogamy and the rule of endogamy. In their 
society clan and sub-clan is an exogamous group while sub-group and tribe 
is an endogamous group Among them marriage with mother's brother's 
daughter is preferred as such marriage is conductive to strengthening the ties 
between the two lineages. Marriage with father's sister's daughter is 
prohibited i.e. they prefer only M.B.D. types of cross- cousin marriage. They 
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also allow a widower to marry the sister of the deceased wife. It means 
that they permit sororate custom of mating. 


(7) 

The elementary family centered household is the dominant unit among the 
Mishings. The household is a unit having socio-economic imperatives and 
often forms a part of the wider patrikin group within which mutual assistance 
and help are a common practice. An important dimension of social 
relationships among them is kinship. Corporate kin groups outside the range 
of immediate familial kin are present and these are effective social units. 
In the spheres of kinship, use of kinship terminology, marriage relations and 
day to day social interactions, they follow the Mishing social idiom. 
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Cultural Formation of Assam : AN Anthropological 
Observation 


SANKAR Kumar Roy 


History at its different depth of time records this easternmost province of 
India as Pragjyatishpur Kamrupa, (Ali, 1978:1) Asom and Assam. Now-a- 
days this province is popularly known as Assam -a word of Sanskrit derivation 
from ‘Asom’ or its English equivalent is unparalled or unmatched. There exist 
mists around the term Assam. Some scholars opine that this term is attributed 
to this province for geographical unevenness. According to some she is 
unparalleled for her scenic beauty and opulence in natural resources. But 
what is felt here is that the ethno-cultural diversity that this province presents 
is unique when compared against the ethno-cultural situation in India in 
particular and the world as a whole. This province has been serving as a 
centre of attraction to the people of India since ancient time-s This is evident 
from the ancient scriptures and history of India. 

Assam is vibrant with her plethora of ethno-cultural groups who reached 
here different phases of time in the form of waves from different parts of 
its neighbouring cultural counterparts; some are recorded and some are not. 
Bach made its beginning here during past and continues to exist more or 
less unfettered cruising past the onslaught of modernization. 

This area may be taken as a unique representative of oriental tradition 
or symbol of peaceful coexistence for the fact that here the ethnocultural 
groups with varied linguistic heritages and techno-economic levels continue 
to survive side by side without coming in confrontation; nor does one 
jeopardise the existence of the other. This situation when compared against 
the culture and civilization of the west, the cultural distinctiveness of this 
state becomes very much apparent. In Europe, the cultures and civilization 
took on at the expense of the populations stayed at a lower technological 
level. For this, in Europe one hardly comes across the 'primitive people'. 
The archaeological evidence shows that the Palaeolithic peoples or cultures 
were replaced by Neolithic ones, The same repeated; the Neolithic people 
were displaced by bronze using cultures and so on. The replacements were 
drastic in most of the cases. That is story of throwing the simple cultures 
into a state of oblivion. Here in Assam in particular what do we see? The 
juxtaposition of ethnic groups who are linguistically and culturally alien; 
techno-economically staying almost at two different poles. Here the concept 
of ‘live and let live’ continues to be the fountain of humanity and watershed 
for peace and tranquility. This is still a tacit reality. 

Now the very query that lurks in one's mind, is how this phenomenon 
comes to pass. Is it a gift of ecology or of culture? It is a resultant between 
ecology and culture in particular and some other causes which still remain 
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undeciphered may have contributed in silent and in tacit to this process. To 
understand this phenomenon let us examine the people and cultures of this 
state against their time and space dimensions. The matter that becomes very 
much important—is it possible to draw a line of difference among the cultures 
which were a few years ago an indivisible part of Assam but got separated 
on political ground? In fact the cultural reality and political reality are two 
separate entities. The political boundary created within same culture may do 
away with times; but the cultural boundary remains unaltered as it works 
independent of political boundary. It is tacit but active, it works silently as 
indiscrete force from unit level (family) to greater socio-cultural level and 
that when comes together, it gives birth to a greater ethno-cultural entity 
within a given geographical boundary. The existing ethnocultural texture that 
is seen in two distinct geographical zones-the flood plains of the river 
Brahmaputra and Surma and the foot hills area mostly adjoining to Arunachal 
Pradesh, Meghalaya and Nagaland, speaks of the fact that the cultural relation 
of Assam with those of the ethnocultural groups in the aforesaid areas remains 
unbroken to this day even. 

The existing culture as we see to-day did not come out of vacuum. 
It made its beginning during neolithic past as it was evident from the first 
archaeological discovery at Daojali Hading, North Cachar Hills district of 
Assam in the year 1962-63; made by Goswami and Sharma (1962-63). It 
was a Single layered habitational site retaining the ‘corded ware’ tradition 
and this is genetically related with the earliest Neolithic tradition of East 
and Southeast Asia. We are not in a position to comment in an exact term 
about the date of arrival of the people-the inheritor of this tradition; but it 
will not be out of place to say that the people reached here around five 
thousand years ago from its East and South East Asian counterparts (where 
it dates back to some extent earlier than that we have inferred to of this 
site) and that formed a common cultural zone with this area. But the contact 
of the people with its neighbouring cultural zones did not cease to exist; 
that rolls forward to the present pottery traditions of this area with some 
little variations. This tradition is basically a hand made one found to exist 
among the ethnic groups of the hills and the Hira or Hida potter of the plains 
of Assam. This continues to remain as a craft monopolized by the females 
(Roy, 1977; Goswami & Roy, 1976). After Neolithic period there had been 
a lull in prehistoric and historic archaeology of this province. 

The archaeological site at Ambari, Guwahati discovered in 1969; gives 
the archaeology of this province a turn that thrust back the history of Assam 
into pre-Ahom period (Roy, 1977). Beyond that there are a number of ruins 
in archaeological site at this area. Two stone gates depicting two demigoddess 
namely; Ganga and Yamuna was found to be in relief form on the stone 
pillar and that gives a relative dating of the expansion (c.4th century AD) 
of the Gupta art and architecture to this eastern most part of this province. 
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The archaeological excavation at Ambari is important from the cultural or 
archaeological point of view that around the late part of early ‘historic era, 
a metropolis with well planned brick structure with an extensive occurrence 
of kaolin pottery and Brahminical figurines of stone were collected at 
different phases of development of this site. This speaks (Roy, 1977) of the 
fact that the very process of urbanization started here at this site prior to 
the development of Ahom kingdom; this may be. possibly around the 
beginning of late part of 5th century A.D. that might have antedated the 
Buffilan dynasty. Its royal affiliation has not been ascertained in absolute 
as yet owing to the absence of any indicative concrete material. 

But it is true that site was inhabited by the people who were 
occupationally heterogeneous and maintained contacts with China through 
trade relations. This is evident from the presence of ‘celadon wares’ 
exclusively made in China; dividing a period ranging from 7th cent. to 13th 
cent. A.D. (Wheeler et. al 946:91) The economic relation with China might 
have been operated through Tibet; at that time some ethnic groups ofArunachal 
Pradesh very much adjacent to Tibet had been in regular contact with Assam 
might have played an important role. For that there are reasons to believe 
. that the two Buddhist ethnic groups namely, the Monapa and the Sherdukpan 
may have taken an active role, because they have a long standing trade relation 
with the ethnic groups like the Kacharis of the foot hills plains adjoining 
to Arunachal Pradesh and Assam from an unknown past. Udalguri is one 
of such spots where the Sherdukpans during winter come down and camp 
for a month to exchange their products from Assam; here the Kacharis act 
as contact persons between the producers of Assam and Sherdukpans. This 
trade route of ancient period was not lost. It continues later on also, today 
it may not be as organized as it was during past. As a testimony of that 
the Hayagriba Madhabdev temple of Hajo that was built on Buddhist 
pantheon, continues to be a centre of pilgrimage for the Monpa of Arunachal 
Pradesh even today. What is felt here, the relation between trade and 
commerce and the temples seems to be a concommitant phenomenon. This 
speaks of the fact that trade relation between the Monpa and the people of 
plains of Assam was more organised and regular and had a penetrating effect 
on the arts and cultures of Assam. 

The wooden or metallic sarai with domical cover on dish (i.e., covered 
lid on dish on stand) from its shape is nothing but a representation of Buddhist 
stupa, this might have filtered in the art and culture of this province through 
the western or north eastern cultural frontier of this province. 

The dish on stand that was primarily of wood takes metallic form in 
the hand of the bellmetal worker of Sarthebari. It receives decorative value 
and constitutes an essential part of Assamese culture. New values are added 
to it; new forms with little variation emerge as dunuri, (it is more or less 
like the covered sarai the cover is perforated; when used, the receptacle is 
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filled in with rice, lit lamp (Chaki) is placed overit, covered with the 
perforated domical cover) which is used to mark the auspicious occasion. 
‘It is a symbol of prosperity in agricultural society. 

If the other material cultural items from different comers of this province 
are taken into account, for example the basketry and textiles which this 
province takes pride in; it gives a picture of cultural transfusion and synthesis 
among the different ethno-cultural groups in concrete or tangible form. The 
basket works practised by each and every people is so diverse and so artistic 
that it speaks of the creative ingenuity of the people of this area. Such a 
creation is not possible in isolation or as a result of one’s individual effort; 
the traits are derived from different ethno-cultural groups that surround the 
culture of Assam and got integrated with the cultural traits of the plains in 
a balanced and perfect manner to give a new configuration. The basketry 
and textiles which the people of the plains (Indo European speaking 
population) take pride in is a product of joint ingenuity of cultures viz., 
the Bodo, the Rabha or the Karbi etc. This process of integration took place 
in twilight of ethnohistory and history. 

It is not so much important to make a quantitative evaluation of one 
another’s contribution. What is more important is that spontaneity of cultural 
synthesizes among the peoples living here. Our heritage reflects on such small 
things that remain at a silent level but very active at the same time. This 
becomes obvious when we study the textiles from different peoples or ethno- 
cultural groups of the province. A group of people, say the Bodo, the Kachari, 
or the Rabha distinguishes themselves from their_neighbouring people by the 
textiles manufactured by the females. When we study them in isolation each 
group with distinctive textile design and colour, size and shape, mode of 
wearing differs from one another in minor detail; but when these are examined 
on comparative basis taking space and culture into consideration, it speaks 
of the fact that no ethnic group who claims to have their cultural pride stands 
in isolation. This fact cannot be denied as the material cultural evidence, 
and as it does not conceal the fact, it carries the testimony of the reality 
of time that left its imprint on textiles. 

A little elaboration with examples from different ethnocultural situations 
from various geographical contexts of this province gives an idea or the nature 
of the process of integration that took place at different depths of time and 
places. This is an ongoing process quite attuned to the time. For example, 
let the very formation of costumes and the motifs on it that are found among 
the ethnic groups like the Bodo, the Rabha, the Misings, the Karbis, the 
Nagas, the Chutiyas etc. distributed over the south bank of the river 
Brahmaputra be taken into consideration and compare with the peoples of 
the plains speaking in Indo-European dialect. The comparative study revealed 
the fact that the mekhala (the skirt) used by the Indo-European speaking 
people of Assam is nothing but a transformation of the dokna (the skirt) 
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of the Boro-Kachari or the Rabha or others who form a griddle around this 
population. Now when the motifs or designs are taken into account, one 
unmistakably detects the same designs among all, let us take the tora (eight 
point star) for example found invariably among the Mising, the Rabhas, the 
Chutiyas, the Bodo occurs as a principal zone in the textiles of the Indo- 
European speaking population of Assam. This is being encircled by floral 
motifs found among the textiles of northern and eastern India (Roy, 1994). 
Given a major accent on this phenomenon for this reason that this carries 
the stamp of cultural juxtaposition and transfusion or synthesis at the same 
time. To comprehend this phenomenon, it requires to study the material 
culture by relating it with the other socio-cultural variables that underpin 
the existence of a certain items or elements of material culture. In fact the 
Indo-European speaking peoples living in the flood plains of Assam reached 
from its eastern counterpart following the river course. They reached flood 
plains with their technology (i.e., plough) and socio-economic pattern suited 
to the flood plains a long ago. The historical and archaeological evidences 
take us back to a given period only; beyond this our speculation suffers from 
limitation as written evidence is awfully absent, but the process of migration 
and cultural synthesis took place prior to development of the art of writing 
of formal history; as culture is earlier than the history always. 
Indo-European speaking group who reached here with their traditional 
technology (plough cultivation) and soclo-economy based on caste system 
(hierarchically stratified) had to work on the pre-existing ethno-cultural bases. 
They did not come with the spouses from their places of migrat¥on; they 
had to receive spouses from the classless ethnic groups, namely from the 
Bodo, the Kachari, the Rabha or from the population whom they came in 
contact with during the expansion of their culture. In other words their 
traditional system became more flexible and resilient under this new 
environment. The line between the Mongoloid people having Tibeto-Burman 
a Tibeto-Chinese and the Indo-European linguistic traditions was broken, 
and the process of union started taking place. This got imprinted on the textile 
traditions and its motifs weaved hereon. The spouses are from such a classless 
tradition where the females make textiles and the males basketry. When she 
came, she came with her tradition of art of making textils; she did that in 
the stratified society. She broke the traditional barrier of occupational 
determinism. She enjoyed the freedom more than that of a caste ridden society 
which her husband once belonged to. Here the males took up the art of basket 
making; it got reserved for the male. This is irrespective of their caste 
affiliation. A Brahmin too also makes basketry; he makes his hierarchical 
position distinct from other simply by refraining himself from holding the 
grip of plough. Two traditions: one classless and another rigidly classed or 
occupationally fragmented and horizontally stratified did not come into 
hostility and got culturally and racially united. Here the people with their 
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varied ethno cultural backgrounds came in contact with one another and 
exchanged their cultural traits at different locations at different depths of 
time. For that economic needs acted as one of the principal force. Economic 
transformations through this acceptence of new forms of technology ends 
in changing the technological order. When technological order changes, it 
is expected to be followed by concomitant change in moral order. Here we 
encounter such a situation where the shifting cultivators from the adjoining 
high land come down to the foot hills or the flood plains take up the plough 
for agriculture and produce surplus; but have they not developed classed social 
structure; their kinship patterns have remained same as their highland 
counterparts are. For example the Garos of the plains of Assam who continue 
to retain matriliny with their traditional mother based kinship system; and 
inheritance right of property and so on. Of the many, tha Garos are cited 
as an example. The Indo-European speaking people or culture, of the plains 
for sheer economic needs partly shed the rigorous flavour of the occupational 
compartmentalization in favour of the pre-existing material cultural traits of 
the egalitarian societies whom they had to work with during their initial 
diasporic stage. Such eleents are referred to earlier. But the very philosophy 
of castism still waters their socio-economic and cultural life as a silent but 
a active force. This is the culture of Assam that accomodates and integrates 
the oppositions within her wider orbit. 

The Rabha, the Bodo, the Karbi, the Dimasa all are having their relative 
distribution; but this does not mean isolation. They maintain dual identity- 
one is their traditional identity and another their composite identity with the 
Indo European speaking cultures. It is something like a chain. The isolated 
existence of any groups becomes an impossibility and meaningless as well. 
Heterogeneity is there and hereon reflects the very essence of integration 
and compositeness. Each limb has its individual existence; but in functional 
leve] all acts as a whole body. This is the culture of Assam. This is preserved 
in textile traditions that are taken as ethnohistorical document. It never belies 
the reality. For this we see the tora motif (eight-point star) flows almost 
on each and every traditional cloths of the Indo-European speaking population 
of the plains as well as among the textiles of the different ethnic groups 
may be in the hills or in the plains (Roy, 1994 ). This binds the cultures 
of this area from ancient past to present. This is something like cultural cline. 

Whoever comes into the orbit of the culture of this area could not 
preserve his entity in a rigid way. That is why the Mising a segment of 
the Myniong (Personal Communication, B. Choudhary, Dept. of Anthropology, 
G. U.) who came to the plains from the Hills of Arunachal Pradesh enriched 
their textile tradition and that lends more colour to the composite tradition 
of this area. They not only accepted textile tradition but also the horizon 
of their composite tradition extends into the cultures of Assam. They lost 
their traditional identity and accepted Vaisnavite religion and side by side 
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observed their traditional beliefs and practices. Assam takes pride in her silk 
product, but the very art of rearing up the silk-worm was introduced here 
in this area by the Bodos. This leads ingenuity of both groups to exist as 
a unified cultural mass. Similarly the Rabha and the Bodo good elements 
enter into the Assamese dietary system e.g., the Chungapjtha-cake made in 
bamboo-tube from threshed rice. This item is so popular to the people of 
Assam that it is kept alive and relished on. In fact, the whole dietary system 
of the plains of Assam is almost like that of the Indo-mongoloid dishes. 

What we are discussing so long centres round the material cultural 
aspect of cultural heritage of this province. This gives an idea of the nature 
of the transfusion of material elements among these peoples. The assimilation 
of material element is always followed by the transfusion of socio-economic 
elements. Such a process initially took place in selective planes and to a 
limited extent through such points where two different cultures meet each 
other. Following such contacts the religious elements between the ethno- 
cultural groups and the Indo-European speaking people took place. The Siva 
is worshipped as God in the culture of Indo European speaking people 
becomes the Lunga’ among the Rabha. He is worshipped on the traditional 
phantheon. He is among the Rabha as a mythical Chieftain, an incarnation 
of Siva. The Chutiya worship Siva as Gundimama, in their traditional manner. 
He cures with his mythical power, comes to rescue them from the evils as 
a deity. He wears cloth (dhoti) instead of tiger skin but he takes serpent 
hood as crown-a symbol of Siva. He becomes very much intimate and nearer 
to the people. He receives beer as an offering. Among the Rabha, He is 
worshipped in a temple to ward off the evils that inflict misery upon the 
people. Similarly the serpent worship (Marai puja) that is very much common 
among the peoples of Assam is equally found among the other ethnic groups 
of Assam. It appears to have extended into its neighbouring province namely 
Bengal or Bangladesh (erstwhile East Pakistan). 

The socio-económic bridge between the Indo-European speaking culture 
and the neighbour indigeneous cu ltures was established, the moment the 
plough filtered in the simple cultures from the flood plains. This is the turning 
point in the culture history of Assam. The process of cultural synthesis 
received a new momentum and a new direction. 

It is not known in an absolute period when did the plough entered in 
the food producing system of the ethnic groups distributing on the flood plains 
or its fringe areas. But it involves many changes in the socio-religious and 
economic patterns The plough needs animal power for its operation. The 
domestication of cattle is an alien practice among ethnic groups of South- 
east Asian origins. (Haimendorfl 1963). This was accepted but same religious 
values was not attributed to it. It was not slaughtered, so it today; but for 
its technological value related to the subsistencem it was reared up. 

What is assumed that in these cultures the plough during past and so 
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it today created new cultural space for the centralized urban elements. (highly 
stratified under classical codes) of the flood plains at different phases of 
their formation. Through such space the elements from classical codes found 
their entry and anchorage into the ethno cultural groups around it. Of course 
that was not in the form of displacing or discarding the traditional deities; 
the pantheons of traditional deities remain undisturbed; simply they become 
the incarnation of the Hindu god and goddess of deities. What is seen that 
such village cultures in the words of Redfield (1962:69) stand as a local 
expression of the history of civilization. 

If we have a glance over the religion of the Indo’ European speaking 
cultures of the plains, it speaks of the fact that from an ancient period various | 
religious weaves of Indian classical traditions touched this area and these 
in course of time started imbibing elements from the pre-existing peoples 
who constitute the base of present days culture. 

The process of synthesis was not smooth, it followed a gritty tract. The 
process did not stop, it moved forwards. The stone image of Hayagriba 
Madhaba in the said temple of Hajo, the puranic version centring round it 
and the beliefs of the people when taken in to consideration; they give an 
outline of the process of culture formation of this province. It gives an account 
of a phase of expansion of the North Indian cultures and the resistances they 
received from chieftains of the contemporary local cultural groups. Such 
chieftains of alien cultures or faiths are assumed to be dabbed as the Asuryas 
or the demons in the puranic verses. They sometimes turned tyrant towards 
the follower of the Vishnu (here in Hajo, He is Known as Madhaba). God 
Vishnu as the Protector to his devotee battled once with such an Asurya. 
chieftain recorded as  Hayasrya (that battle may have been prior to a 
Mediaeval phenomenon). He was vanquished and subjugated by Vishnu. The 
Hayasurya who put on a mask of horse face, may be a totemic symbol, 
desired to make his name immortal with the supreme Hindu god’. God Vishnu 
granted his desire. To commemorate this epjsode the sculptor added 
zoomorphic character to the idol of Vishnu. The crowned face of the Vishnu 
was set on the horse shaped neck of this Asurya; while North Indian 
decoration on the body was kept in tact. It was enshrined in the temple. 

If we examine the puranic version, the description of idol and the 
people’s beliefs centring this temple, certain inferences, as regard the process 
of culture formation of this area may be drawn. The compositeness in the 
feature of idol of the Vishnu stands for the fact that North Indian tradition 
in Assam becomes wide and open and accommodative to the clements; from 
other cultures as well; this pointing to the fact that the process of assimilation 
between the two contemporary traditions (North Indian and South east Asian) 
was complete when it received an institutional affiliation from the ‘classical 
codes'. The temple Hayagriba Madhaba and the idol enshrined in it attested 
the -fact. - 
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Evidences that glean from archaeological finds and the legends or 
Purana speak of the fact that this area received the influences of contemporary 
traditions developed in Northern and Eastern India. This is evident from the 
study of sculptures or icons made of stones where the aforesaid schools of 
thought continue to dominate. At the same time it got modified or diversified 
in tune with the local traditions. Initially as to the version of Purana and 
ancient scriptures, the male God dominated the scene, this was followed by 
the Goddess who got predominance over the male gods. In between that the 
Buddhist tradition made its presence conspicuous, (Mohamuni the Lord 
Buddha at Hajo may be taken as an example). Frequently it existed side 
by side with the Indian Gods or deities in the ancient temples towards the 
mid or later part of mediaeval period. The stone craftsmanship that developed 
during past got transferred on metal and wood. Some of the wooden figurines 
were made by the same technique used in stone. The carved figurines like 
Gaja-Singhar Judh (tussle, between elephant and lion) still adorn the entrance 
of Namghar (community religious prayer hall). 

The Brahminical tradition in course of time became very much burdened 
with the austerity of rites and rituals. The philosophical counterpart of the 
religion got burried under the overweightage of such austerity. This impeded 
the natural process of cultural assimilation which was getting a jolt. This 
restricted the socioeconomic mobility and freedom As a result, a 
reformationist force started developing within the system itself to negate the 
excess of this tradition. The culmination of this endeavour resulted in the 
emergence of Neo—Vaisanvism under the leadership of Srimanta Sankaradeva 
during 15th century A.D. He came with an open and liberal philosophy based 
on the concept of ‘Prem-Bhakti-Sradha’ that takes man to the level of 
supreme consciousness that symbolizes unification with the Lord Krishna. 
It emancipated the society from the bondage of austerity of rites and rituals. 
The distance that developed owing to the fact that the classical tradition 
remained in the closet of some sects or sections was removed by this new 
philosophy. Life and religion become an inseparable entity. The whole idea 
central to this newly emerged philosophy was made simplified so that the 
common man may have an easy access to the great Indian philosophy and 
tradition (Das, 1978:195-58, Sarma 1978:215-34). In fact the newly emerged 
philosophy narrowed the down the sphere of the oppositions of the complex 
of traditions and the open and the closed systems. It emerged as a system 
within a system. As a result to Bhawana — the dance drama detailing the 
epics like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata came into being to instill the 
Indian tradition to the mass in a popular form. In that the use of masks 
(mukha) indigenously made emerged as a vehicle of expression of the 
mythical characters (Roy 1984-85); it is an essential part of satra institution 
or culture. 
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Philosophy developed by Sri Sankardeva was recorded and amplified 
by his disciples Madhavdeva and other. The compilations made stand as 
valuable treasures in the history and thought of Assamese literature. The latest 
religious wave reached here is Islamic religion. The history records that the 
first arrival of the Islamic elements took place following the invasion of Baktir 
Khiligi (1205-6 A.D.), the Muslim ruler around the beginning of late 
mediaeval period. That happened on his way to invade Tibet (Reverty quoted 
from Ahmed, 2002-03:1-6) But the invasion was repulsed. The soldiers stayed 
back here and got submerged in the local culture; their religion remain 
unaltered. This was being followed by the Mughal ruler who made an 
intensive efforts to conquer this province. They thought that the local (earlier 
settled) Islamic people would come to their help; but their expectation 
suffered from frustration. They remarked them with dismay to be a kafer 
-not true Islamic. The same story repeated here at that time also. A major 
part of the detachment did not return and they settled here forming a socio- 
economically indivisible part of the culture of this area. True that this newly 
settled Islamic people maintain their religiocultural distintiveness from the 
contemporary presettled people. That was the initial phenomenon. No culture 
stands in isolation. They exchanged their cultural elements and those were 
co-ordinated at different stages of development. This is expressed in Jikir- 
the devotional songs that synthesised Islamic and Hindu thoughts and 
philosophy. This has become a treasure of Assamese culture. 

Now to look into the festival of this province, the name of Rongali 
Bihu (the spring testival) comes to our mind first. This festival is observed 
during a time when nature gets her invigorated with beauty and freshness 
and becomes vibrant with freshness of life. This equally vibrates the mind 
of the youths. The young girls adorn themselves in the costumes with floral 
designs and flower; sing and dance with the youths and pass a period of 
time in gaiety and mirth in the natural setting. This tradition is assumed 
to have filtered in Assamese culture from the ethnic group around them who 
perform similar function during the same period as well This festival 
symbolizes open case and free classless society where the male and the female 
are not fettered with the rigidity of class barrier. Then comes the Bhogali 
Bihu observed during the month of January marks the end of harvesting. 
Peoples are in leisure after the end of the toiling from of the agriculture. 
This is a festival symbolising the luxury of agricultural economy. People 
prepare various food items from the agricultural product and dine the same 
with their neighbours. 

The emergence of modern economy sets villages apart from the urban 
centres, economically by bringing about quantitative and qualitative changes 
in their socio cultural sphere. But the vibes of Bhogali Bihu can be felt even 
today. Along with the modem items the traditional pitha (indigenous cakes), 
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are ‘served in a highly affluent family even today; the linkage between village 
and urban centres is not snapped. The tradition from rural to urban ways 
of life entails changes in technical order and consequently in moral orders 
as well (Redfield, 1968:30-34, 80-81). But the two are not co-terminus. For 
this we see here that the people in fully urbanized situations retain some 
of the traditional values, idioms, norms, practise etc. These are expressed 
in appropriate moments of the cultural life. This is evident, from the 
participations of the urbanites in Namghar, Mosque, Ugratara, and the 
Kamakhya temples within the transformed life of the city of Guwahati. Such 
institutions continue to water the traditional and modern people alike. 

As already mentioned, the indigenous cultures with an integrated kinship 
relation maintain a economic system based on the principle of 'cooperation 
and reciprocity'. It maintains a uniform economic contour. This very force 
of cooperation and reciprocity (Roy, 1994) flows in socio-cultural life of the 
people distributed over their respective habitats. Here among the people of 
flood plains, castism is an active force; but that does not destroy the 
democratic character of socio-economic pattern that they imbibed from the 
classless cultures around them, who formed an inexorable relation with the 
plains from an unknown past This tradition continues more or less 
uninfluenced withstanding the onslaught of changes in the rural areas even 
today. 

_ The identity of Assam cannot be understood in isolation, it needs to 
be understood against the totality of her multicultural reality. Assam is 
beautiful as she is a composite culture of many traditions: Both the Indian 
and the South East Asian Traditions are lost in her cultural confluence and 

this glorifies her more and more. 
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A Study on Crafts of Conch Shell from Prehistoric to 
Contemporary Period. 


Suppa Sata, RANJANA Ray 


Introduction 


Ethnoarchaeological researches are done to reveal human behaviour associated 
with such objects, which have been used by human being from ancient time 
to present day. To reconstruct the manufacturing process of conch shell objects 
during prehistoric time, ethnographic data from modern conch shell industries 
of West Bengal specially from Bagbazar in Kolkata and Barrakpore are 
collected. The data is compared with the shell artifact types found from 
different prehistoric sites. For the collection of ethnographic data, some 
. anthropological methods are followed. They are mainly observation and 
interview methods. For interview both structured and unstructured frameworks 
were followed. 

The social values of the conch shell products in modern life can be 
understood through the beliefs of human beings associated with these 
products and the pattern of their use. Religious value of the conch shell 
objects can be reconstructed by superimposing these data on the context 
of an archaeological site. Context means the relationship between and 
among artifacts and other materials of a site (Ember, Ember and Peregrine 
2002). 


The Importance of Conch Shell Products in Prehistory 


Pre-historic people preferred conch shell to make their ornaments may be 
because of its attractive milky white colour and inexhaustible supply of raw 
materials. Because of its brittleness, this material is very hard to work. In 
spite of this it was widely used, even more than ivory. 

The major conch shell industries of prehistoric period were located near 
the coastal area. The source areas were mainly the Gulf of Kachch, Gulf 
of Khambat and the Rann of Kachch. The species exploited at Nagwada, 
Bagasra, Lothal, Nageshwar were Turbinella pyrum, Chicoreus ramosus, 
Fasciolaria trapezium. At Chanhudaro and Mohenjo-daro Murex chicares 
ramosus linn. was reported. 

Shell artifacts found from different sites, such as Lothal, Surkotada, 
Allahdino, Mohenjo-daro, Chanhudaro, Harappa, Nageshwar, Bagasra, 
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Nagwada, Prakash, Maski, Nevasa, Navdatoli and others, clearly show that 
they were used for many purposes, as domestic goods, such as, ladles, shell 
dishes etc.; tools such as, knives, engravers etc.; instruments, such as, whistles 
etc.; personal ornaments, such as, bangles, beads, rings etc. and other objects, 
such as, shell inlays, gamesmen, plum bobs etc. These wide varieties of shell 
objects, which are obtained from a number of sites of undivided India, clearly 
indicate the expanse of the industry and it’s splendid development during 
prehisteric period. 

There is very little evidence in support of trading of shell objects outside 
India, though Sashi Asthana, in her article, "Indus-Mesopotamian Trade : 
Nature of Trade and Structurd Analysis of Operative System" Wrote that 
the shell objects had been found at Ur (Woolley, 1934 : 283) Brak (Mallowan, 
1947), Kish (Watelin 1934 : 25-26) and Susa. Probably, they were exported 
from Lothal and other Indus cities Rao 1973 : 115) as evidenced from the 
workshops producting bangles, wristlets, beads, gamesmen and diamond- 
shaped inlay pieces etc. at several Indus sites, including Mohenjo-daro. Heart 
shaped inlays of shell similar to Lothal, found at Tell Asmar, must have been 
exported from Lothal. According to Rao Kathiawar coast was the nearest 
source of Conch shell for the Sumerian cities, but certainly the Indus delta 
was no less rich in this material. 

It can be concluded that the economic value of conch shell industries 
during prehistoric times in India was quite good. And the aesthetic value 
of conch shell goods was clearly understood from the beautifully finished 
shell ornaments. 


Evolution of Structure of Conch Shell Bangles From Prehistoric to 
Medieval Period 


An evolution can be noticed in the structure of the conch shell bangles and 
in the style of engravings when the shell artifacts obtained from different 
sites are studied minutely. An attempt is made to reconstruct the structural 
evolution of conch shell bangles in a chronological order from prehistoric 
to medieval period. Though some regional Variations are noticed between 
the sites but a basic idea can be obtained from the following chart The 
regional variation depended on the position of the site, wether it was near 
to the sea or away from the sea. If it was near to the sea, then they obtained 
raw materials in an easier way than the sites, which were located far away 
from the sea. As such these sites flourished more than the latter. 
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Name of | Cultural Period| Probable Date Characteristic 
The Site Features 


Maski The Medieval] Circa A. D. 1000 shell bangle 
(Thaper, Period to 1600. nee were found. 
1957) Period II-3, Period III- 
38 and the rest of the 
fragments were found 
at Medieval period. 
The industry though 
existing in period II in 
an elementary stage, 
became advanced and 
distinctive in Period 
HI. The specimens 
belonging to Period II 
are without any 
engravings, while those 
of later Period shows 
engravings on most of 
the bangles. The 
decorative ornamenta- 
tions of these later 
specimens are of four 
types : (a) button, (b) 
marginal file edge and 
(c) cable motifs. 


Period VI| C. 1400 A.D. -| 673 plain shell bangle 
(Medieval) 1, 700 A.D. fragments were found. 
Period V (Late| C. 50 B.C. — 200] Period III-1, Period TV- 
Early Historic) | A.D. 60, Period V-518 & 
Period IV (Early | C.150 B.C. — 50| Period VI-94. 149 
Historic) B.C. pieces decorated 
Period III| C. 1500 B.C. -| bangles in later periods. 


(Chalcolithic) 1000 B.C. Period V — 124 & 
Period  VI-25. Late 


historic period peak of 
industry medieval 
period decline. 
Designs :— 

a) broad surface with 
incised designs. 

b) above type, with 
prominent segments. 



































Period III (The| Middle of the 
early Historical | first century 
culture) A.D. to circa 
third century 
Period II A.D. 

(The Megalithic| Circa 200 B.C. 
culture) to the middle of 
the first century 
A.D. 
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Name of | Cultural Period | Probable Date Characteristic 
The Site Features 


c) slanting incised 
lines, a rope pattern. 
d) heart shaped knob in 
relief. 

e) horizontally incised 
lines. 

f) incised design in 
relief. 

g) with elaborate 
design. 

























































Navdatoli & | Period VII 
Maheswar | Muslim‘ 
(Sankalia, 
1953) 


140 pieces plain, 58 
pieces decorated. Plain 
bangles — P III-3, PIV- 
15, PV-19, PVI-85, 
PVU-9 &  surface-3. 
Decorated bangles 
appeared in the later 
periods. PIII-NIL, PIV- 
4, PV-1, PVI-44, PVII- 
9 & surface-2. 

Peak of advancement in 
early historic IH 
Decline in medieval 
period. 

Principal types of 
engravings : 

1. broad groove on 
the outer surface 
bounded on both 
ends by raised 
edges. 

2. heart shaped or a 
truncated — barrel 
shaped knob on 
the outer surface. 

3. Similar to above 

but with the knob 
having incised 
decoration. 







Period VI 
(Barly-historic 
IIT) 

Period V 
(Early—historic 





















(Early — historic) 
Period III 
(Proto-historic) 
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Name of | Cultural Period | Probable Date Characteristic 
The Site Features 


As above but with 
the retangular 
knob having 
incisions at radom 
and bounded on 
both the sides by 
vertical incisions. 

5. Having either a 
single or pairs of 
vertical incised 
lines. 

6. With a series of 
slanting incised 
lines on the outer 










































surface. 

7. With incised lines, 
chevrons and 
diamonds. 


8. With a single thin 
but deep groove 
on the outer 
surface. 

9. With a number of 
shallow grooves 
on the outer 
surface. 

10. Miscellaneous, 
ungrouped 
decorations. 

Another patent method- 

a central broad groove 

on the outer surface, to 

fix gold leaf. 


198 Pieces of Shell 
bangles distributed over 
all the periods, period 
I-4, period  II-14, 
Period III-116, Period 
IV-39, unstratified 
deposits-25. Decorated 



















About the end of 
the 6th Century 
A.D. to the 11th 
century 

Middle of the 
2nd century 
B.C. to the end 







Period III (Early 
Historical) 
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Name of | Cultural Period| Probable Date Characteristic 
The Site Features 


Period II (Early| of the 6th} bangles from Period I 




























































Iron Age) century A.D. .| onwards extensive in I, 
Period IB Circa 600-100] III and IV. Decoration 
Period IA Bes: essentially on the outer 







(Chalcolithic) surface, exhibits a wide 
range of patterns, 
commonest the circular 
or heart-shaped button 
‘in bold relief, covered 
on that part of the 
circumference which 
shows an inward bend 
or projection due to the 
structural feature of the 
conch. Other designs 
rope or twine-lines, 
milled or  file-edge, 
chain or bead, herring- 
bone, oscillation and 
floral panels. In 
transverse sections, are 
either — plano-convex, 
squarish, oblong 
slightly elliptical or 
sometimes channeled. 
The  channeled part 
was possibly meant 
for some inlay of 
gold as evidenced 
from Maheswar and 
Nevasa. 


Phase II—bangles of 
triangular sections with 
a mid ridge. Phase III— 
bangles of triangular, 






1500-1300 B.C. 
1700—1500 B.C. 


















Lothal (Rao, | Period A | 2100-1900 B.C. 
(Mature 
Harappan Phase) 
Phase IV 














Phase III trapezoid, rounded 
Phase II sections with mid ridge. 
Phase I Phase IV — bangles of 


Period B (Late| 1895+ 110 B.C. 
Harappan Phase) 


triangular,  trapeziod 
sections; one 
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NE ME 2a rm 


Period IB 
Period IA 


as wristlet. 
Period IN 2500 - 1500 
Period Lc i 
Period IIb 
Period Ila 
Period I 





Incised designs carved 
into the shell, motif 
chevron “v”, bangles 
thin, with a triangular 
or peaked section. 


Name of | Cultural Period| Probable Date Characteristic 
The Site Features 
2200 B.C. 















Total 39 bangles 
Iic—2, 1Ila—37, plano- 
convex section, 
occasional  mid-ridge. 
The decoration two 
incised lines meeting 
each other at an acute 
angle. 



























Plain conch shell 


bangles. 


2200 — 1700 
B.C. 


Mohenjo- 
d ar o 
(Marshall, 
1931) 


Bagasra 
(Sonawana, 
Bhan et. al 
2003) 






























Devoid 
bangles. 

Shell bangles. 
chevron decoration. 
Finished shell bangles 


1900-1700 B.C. of shell 
2100-1900 B.C. 
2400-2100 B.C. 


2450 B.C. 


Phase IV 
Phase III 
Phase II 
Phase I 


































Surkotada 
(Joshi, 
1990) : 


2500 — 1900 
B.C. 





Period IC 
Period IB 
Period IA 


Bangle Fragments 121 
58 
94 
Incised acute angles & 
scratched slanting lines. 
Channeling varied 
channeled patterns 
combined with 
geometrical X patterns 
scratched slanting lines. 
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Name of | Cultural Period | Probable Date Characteristic 
The Site Features 


Mehargarh| Period IA 6500 B.C. Plain conch shell 

(Kenoyer, bangle. It is the earliest 

1998) evidence of shell 
bangle. 


In addition to the above-mentioned sites in India there are more sites, 
which due to the lack of sufficient data couldnot be included in the above 
table. The table shows that in the former periods the bangles were plain 
crudely finished and few in number but in the later periods bangles were 
decorated, fine, and sturdy. In most of the sites decorated bangles appeared 
in the later periods. The engravings or designs were developed from a simpler 
to a complex form. The specimen of Mehargarh (6500 B.C.), is crude, broad 
and without any engravings. Very little skill was applied to make that bangle. 
The bangles found from Surkatoda Period IA (2500 B.C.), though they are 
plain but not so crude than that of Mehargarh. Bangles with engravings in 
a very limited number appeared from the mid level of period IA. At Surkotada 
the designs are incised acute angles and scratched slanting lines. In the later 
period (1900 B.C.) the channeling is varied and deft. At Bagasra, phase II 
(2400 — 2100 B. C.) shell bangles with chevron decoration or "v" mark 
appeared and also a few very broad shell bangles with ribbed decoration 
are found. At Mohenjo-daro, plain shell bangles are found and according 
to Marshall they were not well finished and without any trace of 
ornamentation. Very few number of shell bangle fragments were found from 
Rangpur and the majority of them came from Period Ha. The decoration 
is two incised lines meeting each other at an acute angle. 

At Nagwada (2200 B.C.) most of the finished shell bangles are 
characterized with incised designs and chevron i.e. "v" marked motif. 

From Lothal (2100 — 1900 B.C.) several finished and unfinished shell 
bangles were found. Their outer surface is polished, most of them have 
triangular or trapezoid section but few of them have rectangular or ovoid 
sections. Externally they have a ridge or groove. 

Prakash is a site, from where excellent examples of engravings on shell 
bangles can be seen. Designing of shell bangles was a sophisticated art of 
Prakash. There a clear development of designs from simpler form to complex 
form is noticed. In Period I, simple designs such as rope or twine lines are 
found but in Period IV, floral patterns are seen. i 

At Maheshwar and Navdatoli plain shell bangles were much more 
prevalent than that of decorated shell bangles, even though many types of 
designs can be found. Though in Period III, IV and V plain bangles were 
dominated group but in Period VI decorated bangles were much more popular 
(75%) Bangles with a broad groove on the outer surface bounded on bothends 
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by raised edges and bangles with a heart shaped or a truncated barrel shaped 
surface were the commonest of the designs. 

At Nevasa decorated bangles appeared in the later periods. Bangles with 
channel sections were remarkable. The channel was deliberately made to inlay 
gold leaf as evidenced by pieces with fragments of gold leaf sticking to it 
found in the layers of Period V. 

At Maski shell bangles were in an elementary stage in Period II, but 
became flourished in Period III. Later speciments were decorated with various 
types of designs. 


Evolution of the Engravings on Conch Sheli Bangle 


FLORAL PATTERN / ELABORATE DESIGN 
(Late Historical Period) 


| 


BANGLES WITH SEGMENTED OUTER SURFACE OR BANGLES WITH 
HEART / 
CIRCULAR SHAPED BUTTON IN BOLD RELIEF 
(Late Early Historic Period) 


| 


BANGLES WITH ROPE PATTERN AND OTHER SIMPLER DESIGNS 
(Early Iro. Age) 


| 


BANGLES WITH CHEVRON BANGLES WITH CHANNELLED 
DESIGNS j & GEOMETRICAL PATTERINS 


(Mature Harappan Phase) 


BANGLES WITH SLANTING SCRATCHED LINES AND PROMINENT MID RIDGES 
(Early Harappan Phase) 


| 


PLAIN SHELL BANGLES 
(Early Food Producing Era) 
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SOME PREHISTORIC DESIGNS COMMON WITH THOSE OF MODERN TIMES 


Plain shell bangle from Lothal, 
Period A, Phase III. 


(Rao, 1979) 


Shell bangle decorated with 
oblique parallel lines to stimulate 
rope pattern from Prakash, (Period I, 
PRK - 1, 558) 


(Thaper 1965) 


Shell bangle having small 
rectangular knobs in relief carved out 
of squarish platforms from Navdatoli 


Period VII (No. 139, NVT.Li.E(1).). Fonsi} 
(Sankalia 1953) 


Shell bangle with crossed lines 
from Prakash, Period IV (PRK - 1, 
128). 


(Thaper 1965) 








Shell bangle decorated with a 
pattern showing oscillated lines from 
Prakash, Period II (PRK — 1, 278). 


(Thaper 1965) 





Se — — pd 


cms 


A continuity of design can be traced from protohistoric period to modern 
period. Many designs or engravings of early historic and protohistoric period 
are exactly same as those of the modern designs. It may be possible that 
people used similar type of implements or engravers. It may also be for the 
reason that the designs have traditional value and so it is transmitted from 
generation to generation. Plain shell bangles without any engravings were 
found from Mohenjo-daro, Chanhudaro, Lothal, Prakash and many other sites. 
Plain bangles are also noticed even now in rural area. Their quality is very 
low and price too. Bangles with slanting incised lines, making a rope pattern 
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is a very common design of contemporary period also noticed from many 
sites like Prakash and Nevasa. These designs are done by ratt or files. One 
bangle fragment found from Navdatoli, at the upper surface has small 
rectangular knobs in relief curved out of squarish platforms (Period VII, No. 
139 NVT.Li.E(1); Sankalia, 1953). Bangles having similar design are also 
found at present. Design from Prakash from Period IV bears cross incised 
lines, which is still made on modern bangles (PRK-1, 128; Thapar et al 1965). 
Bangles with oscillated lines were found at Prakash in Period II. Same types 
of oscillations are also found on modern bangles. Bangles embellished with 
gold wire, which are very popular now a days, are also obtained from Nevasa. 


Shell Artifacts from Prehistorie Sites 


At Mohenjo-daro a factory site was found in the L-area. 35 conch shells 
were found in chamber 44, 11 shells in chamber 53, 15 shells in court 69, 
24 shells in space 70 and 23 shells in chamber 27. Most of these shells 
were whole but some of them were with detached collumellae (Marshall 
1931). 

At the northwest corner of mound I of Chanhudaro, a bead factory 
was found with a furnace. It was located at square 9/D. In this room, there 
was a shell feeding cup, a shell cone and two large shells. A flint core was 
found that had been used as a rubber. These evidences indicate that shell 
working was practiced at chanhudaro. From Chanhudaro, shell bracelets, shell 
beads, shell balls, shell dishes, ladles, plumb bobs, feeding — cup, jar-stopper 
etc. were found (Mackey 1942). 

A house of medium size with four rooms was found on a 2 ft. high 
mud-brick platform at street 1 in D18 and D19 of Block A (phase IV) of 
Lothal. A dump of shells (gastropods) was noticed in one of the front rooms, 
which the occupants might have collected to make beads for necklaces. Some 
unfinished bangles and rejected cores of conch shell were also found there, 
which suggestéd' that it was a shell-worker’s house shop. Another shell 
worker's house is located adjascent to this building. Another house (155) 
found at B18—B20, yielded a steatite seal, shell bangles and beads of shell, 
carnelian and steatite. These were kept in a jar. Perhaps this house was a 
shop (Rao 1979). i 

Shell industry had a much more contribution on the urban economy 
of Bagasra. Several heaps of conch shell especially Turbinella pyrum were 
found within the fortified area of Bagasra (phase H). One workshop was 
found in trenches Eal2, Eal6 and Eb9. There, three large heaps of shells 
were found with sawn shell circles, finished and unfinished bangles. At 
Bagasra shell ladles, inlay pieces, pendants, beads were found, associated 
with shell industry, waste, such as, collumellae, shell lips and broken pieces 
' (Sonawana et. al. 2003). 

Nageshwar was an important shell manufacturing center of Gujarat. It 
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was famous for manufacturing bangles and ladles. A shell workshop was 
found in D5 — D9 and E5 — E9 squares. This area revealed huge shell waste 
products discarded during ladle and bangle manufacture, but not a single 
finished ladle. Only few finished bangles were reported from this area. It 
suggests that probably the local people did not use the manufactured products. 
These were being manufactured for trade. Jt was an important trade center 
from where shell products were imported anywhere else (Bhan 1992). 

A flourished shell industry was reported from Nagwada period IB, 
belonging to mature Harappan phase. At Nagwada several types of finished 
shell products and their manufacturing waste were found in the habitational 
area. It was mainly a ring-producing centre; probably raw materials were 
brought from Nageshwar to manufacture rings, as suggested by Bhan and 
Gowda (2003). 

Prakash was a shell bangle-manufacturing centre. A few sawn conch 
shells were reported from various levels, which denotes the existence of local 
shell manufacturing industry, which reached at its peak in period III. A few 
shell beads were also found there. 

Other major shell manufacturing industries were at Maski, Bramhagiri, 
Nevasa, Navdatoli, Maheshwar etc. Numerous shell bangle fragments, whole 
bangle, beads, pendants associated with waste products were found, which 
clearly denotes that this craft played an important role in the local economy. 


Process of Manufacture 


Fieldwork is done among the modern conch shell workers to build a primary 
idea about the process of manufacturing of objects from conch shell. Although 
at present lathe machines have appeared in most of the factories but aged 
workers still follow traditional “method . 

The traditional method of manufacturing shell objects is described 
below. 


Shell bangle 
The complete method can be divided into several stages— 


Ist stage 

The raw conch shells, which the workers buy from the whole sellers, are 
brownish in colour. At first these are dried under sun for 1 or 2 days. Actually 
they dry out rotten animal remains lying inside the shell; otherwise it would 
hinder breaking and boring of conch shells. 


2nd stage 


The second stage is again sub-divided into two sub stages : 
a. The workers break the conch shell in a desired shape from which they 
prepare bangles. There are some kind of measures of their own, 
according to which they break the shell. These are in fractions of 12. 
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At first they smash the outer lip and the canal of the shell with a special 
type of hammer locally known as Short kura. They also break a small - 
portion of the apex. 


b. With another type of hammer known as Long kura, which has pointed 
and longer working end, they smash the apex and break the septum 
to release the columella from the shell. In this of way a hole is made 
inside the shell. This process is known as boring and locally called 
Garapara. 


3rd stage 


The broken shells are then washed in water and the brown coloured outer 
skin is removed with a knife. 


4th stage 

This stage is known as hankhar majhar kata, breaking through the middle 
of the conch shell. In this stage the spire of the shell is cutout obliquely. 
As a result the remainder of the shell looked like a vessel. A special type 
of saw known as Shankher Karat is used. The rim of the shell is ground 
by rubbing it on a stone slab, called shil to smoothen the surface and to 
make it evenly rounded. 


Sth stage 


From the remainder protion of the shell the workers cut out circular sections 
of bangles. To cut the sections from the shell, the shell must be cut obliquely 
not transversely. Before cutting they mark the width of the section with a 
pencil on the shell. The type of bangle depends on the quality of the shell 
to be cut out. This is done by saw. In order to cut the sections the sawyer 
sits with his knees widely separated, lightly wedged between two short stakes 
driven into the earthen floor. His back is supported against the longer stake, 
which projects above the ground. His feet function as a vice during sawing, 
the shell to be cut being placed between the right heel and the toes of the 
left foot. A wooden disc is placed over the aperture of the shell enabling 
the sawyer to keep the shell pressed firmly by his foot against the shorter 
stake. The conch shell workers lightly hit the conch shell on a stone and 
separate the sections. The quality of the conch is determined from the sounds 
of the hitting. 

6th stage 

After cutting the sections, the projected beaks. that are the remains of the 
septa, are chipped off with a small hammer called ‘jhora’. This is done very 
carefully to avoid the breaking of the section. Then the outer part and inner 
part and the two lateral sides of the section are ground to make it smooth. 
Traditionally, the outer portion and the two lateral sides of the sections are 
ground down by rubbing them with water on a sand stone slab, known as 
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Shil or Pata. The inner surface of the bangle sections are smoothened by 
means of a wooden spindle called salvi, which is long, coated with an abrasive 
layer of fine river sand embedded in coarse lac. 


7th stage 


Engraving on bangles, is an art. Most of the engravers follow the traditional 
designs. They engrave on the outer surface of the bangle with a number of 
implements. Two types of engravings are there. One is for bangles embellished 
with gold wire and other is for plain bangles. 

The engraver engraves a bangle by means of various types of files 
locally known as ratt, and drills and a special type of broad flat saw locally 
known as ekdara. A typical structure of a tripod was made by means of 
3 pieces of bamboo, which is a support for the engraver at the time of 
engraving the bangle. This tripod is locally known as kather mandabari and 
terabari. 


8th stage 

The finished bangles are dipped in acid solution, to make the surface of the 
bangle smooth and polished. The acid solution is prepared in a large clay vessel. 
The solution consisted of hot water, small amount of kerosene oil and sulfuric 
acid or muratic acid. The bangles are dipped for 3 to 5 minutes and again 
dipped into cold water. The proportion of water and acid is 10:2. Kerosene 
oil makes the surface of the bangle smooth and acid makes it polished. 


Conch Shell Trumpet 


Light weighted large shells mainly make conch shell trumpets. The process 
of manufacturing trumpets from raw conch shells is comparatively easy than 
the process of making bangles. The workers still follow the traditional 
methods. 

Below is the description of the process 

1) At first a hole is made in the apex. 

2) Then the outer lip is broken off slightly, approximately at !4 inch 
diameter. 

3) Then the conch shell is immersed in water for 2 days and after that 
the brown coating is removed with a knife and outer surface is 
smoothened by rubbing it on shil or stone slabs. 

4) Again it is washed out and dipped into acid solution and polished. 

5) At, last it is engraved by various traditional designs by means of various 
files. 

At the beginning the design is drawn on the shell with a pencil. Then 
the shell is placed on a wooden frame especially made for holding conch 
shell trumpet. The shell is supported on it and the engraver holds it by foot. 
With his both hands designs are engraved on the shell. 
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Shell rings 


Shell rings are made from columella. At first the columella is ground by 
machine to make it smooth and even. Then sections are cut from it. Lastly 
a hole is made in the centre by means of a drill. Some times engravings 
are done on the outer surface of the ring. 


Shell beads 

Shell beads are also made from columella. The entire process is same as 
shell ring only the hole is much smaller in size. 

Shell dish 


From the large shells the outer lip is cut out by saw and shell dishes are 
made from it. | 


Types and Measures of Bangles 


The conch shell workers divide bangles into various types according to their 
size. These types appear to be traditional, continuing from ancient time. 

Now-a-days seven types of bangles are found. They are divided 
code to their size- 


Diameter Width Thickness 
(in mm) (in mm) (in mm) 





It may be interpreted from the table, though the diameter and thickness 
varies, but the main variant is the width. The width depends on the quality 
of the conch shell and quality depends on the thickness and weight of the 
shell. Churi is the cheapest and the Tayar is the most expensive. 

The shell workers use a special type of traditional measurements for 
bangles such as : (14), (16), (18), (20), (24), (26), (28), (30) 14 denotes 
1% inches, 16 denotes 2 inches, 18 denotes 2 inches 2 suto. (1 suto = 14 
inch.). 


Traditional Implements and Their Functions 


Short hammer, which is locally known as Bente kura, is used to break various 
portions of the conch shell for manufacturing different products such as 
bangle etc. from it. 
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Long hammer, which local name is Lamba kura, used to make a hole 
on the apex of the conch shell at the time of manufacturing bangles and 
also to break the collumella present inside the shell. 

The iron saw is locally known as Shankher karat. The saw is crescentric 
in form deep. The teeth of the saw are minute and denticulate in form. This 
is used to cut the sections of bangles from conch shell and also to cut 
collumela to make rings or other objects. 

Hand saw, known as , Ekdara, is used to engrave designs on the outer 
surface of the conch shell bangle and also on the outer surface of the conch 
shell trumpet. 

Drill, locally called as Deral, is used to engrave on the conch shell 
bangles, rings, trumpets etc. and also used to make holes for the rings. 

Different types of Files are there, which are locally known as Choupali 
ratt, Gol ratt and Magur pite ratt. These files are used for engraving on 
conch shell bangles. 

Different types of chisels are used to engrave on the outer surface of 
the conch shell trumpet. 


Prehistoric Evidences of Manufacture 


Evidences from prehistoric sites, suggest that more or less same method was 
followed. A bronze saw was found at Mohenjo-daro from DK area which 
was probably used to cut sections of shell. At Lothal also a wire saw was 
found. Flint drills were found from Nagwada and Chanhudaro to make holes 
for rings. 

Similarity of the shape of the implements and their presence with shell 
objects of early time indicate that they played similar function. The similarity 
of waste products found at prehistoric sites and modern time, indicate that 
actual process of manufacture was same only the implements are advanced 
with the innovation of modern technique. At Nageshwar a huge amount of 
columellae was found which are unfinished and at Nagwada ground Columelle 
was found, from which rings and beads were made. In modern time also 
collumellae are ground to make beads and rings. Apex portions found from 
Nagwada, just looked like present day apex portion. 

Till today the outer lips of the large shells are cut to make dishes which 
look just the same, as shell dishes found from Mohenjo-daro, which are 
probably cut from the outer lip of the large shell. 


Values of Conch Shell Products During Prehistoric Period 


Ritualistic and functional values of shell objects of today are widely 
recognized but at pre-historic time whether there existed any ritualistic 
consciousness regarding the use of the conch shell bangles and other shell 
objects is pot quite clear, because the evidences are quite scanty. With the 
help of the ethnographic field data and few evidences from prehistoric sites, 
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an attempt is made to reconstruct the social values of the conch shell objects 
of prehistoric period. 

Conch shell bangle has immense social value in Hindu Bengali culture. 
Only married women wear conch shell bangles. They wear a pair of bangles 
one in each arm. It is worn in the sequence of first conch shell bangle, then 
red lac bangle (polla) and then other bangles. 

The breaking of white conch shell bangle is regarded as a misfortune 
and as quickly as possible it is replaced by another new one. The Conch 
Shell bangles (sankha) of a widowed woman are broken in time of her first 
bath after the death of her husband. conch Shell bangles are symbol of 
marietal status of women. 

At Mehargarh a conch shell bangle was found with the grave ornaments 
of a woman buried approximately 6500 B.C. ago. A great number of bracelets 
were worn on one arm of the little bronze statue of the famous dancing 
girl of Mohejno-daro. According to Marshall the armlets worn by the dancing 
girl were probably made of shell or similar light material, since metal would 
have proved much too heavy. At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro a large number 
of female figurines or Mother Goddess were found. They are heavily 
decorated with ornaments like elaborate neck collars, long chains, armlets, 
bangles, earrings etc. These evidences show that during prehistoric period 
bangles were associated with women folk, may be conch shell bangles as 
well. 

Bengalese also offer conch shell bangles to Goddess and other dieties. 
These are always in pairs, red in colour and small in size. At Katwa in 
Bardhaman, a temple to Devi Jogodhyaa is located. It is said that Devi 
Jogodhyaa took human form to get conch shell bangles from some conch 
shell workers. Later on she rose from water and raised her arms showing 
the bangles to the local shankhari and priests. At Ujani there is a temple 
of Devi Sarbamangala, her arms are laden with conch shell bangles. 

From Nevasa and Navdatoli small conch shell bangles had been reported 
(Nevasa — diameter is 37 mm). These bangles were made either for children 
or as offering to God, but nothing can be said for certain due to the lack 
of sufficient information. 

Libation vessel is an object, which is an essential item needed for the 
worship of Gods. The priest pours sacred Ganga water in it and places it 
in front of the God. It rests on a stand. It is regarded as a bowl for pouring 
sacred water. 

Libation vessels made of the conch shells were found from the DK 
area of Mohenjo-daro (DK 8538). One of these is decorated with vermilion 
filled incised lines. A single spiraling design is carved around the apex and 
a double incised line frames the edge of the orifice (Kenoyer 1983). It might 
be associated with some religious functions. 

A large shell ladle was found with burial pottery in a disturbed burial 
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of the Harappan cemetery. Shell ladles were probably used in special rituals 
for dispensing sacred liquids such as water or oil. The fact that this object 
was included with the burial goods indicates that it must have had an 
important role in the after life or perhaps it could not be passed on to others 
due to its strong personal association with the dead individual. No complete 
burial was associated with this object so it is not possible to determine wether 
it was used by a man or a woman (Dales and Kenoyer, 1990). 


Conclusion 


The present study clearly shows that during prehistoric period, conch shell 
industry was in a flourishing stage. Conch shell products had an aesthetic 
value as well as an economic value in the life of our prehistoric ancestors. 
Trading of conch shell products between countries and among country was 
also practiced during Indus civilization. 

The structural evolution of conch shell bangles also shows that from 
a primitive type it evolved to a beautiful sophisticated art The engravings 
on many of the bangles found from ancient sites were fabulous. Great skill 
is needed to develop the art. Chronology also shows the evolution. 

By applying ethnoarchaeological method the process of manufacturing 
of conch shell objects is reconstructed. Jt is really a wonder that before 
the advent of modem machines, more or less same technology has been 
continously used for thousands of years. Many of the designs remained same 
through protohistoric, early historic periods to modern times. The social 
values of the conch shell objects of prehistoric period are revealed to some 
extent. Its importance as a religious object may have started a long time 
ago. Probably this tradition goes back to 6500 B.C. as evidenced from the 
findings of Mehargarh. 
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Evolution of Conch Shell Bangle's Design 





Bangle with floral pattern from Prakash, Period IV (PRK - I, 4.). (Thapar 1965). 
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Shell Bangle with a heart shaped knob in relief on the outer surface from 
Maheshwar, Period VI (MHSR. II. Ii. B (5) No. 712a). ( Sankalia 1952, 53) 





Bangles with rope pattern and rope pattern showing twin effect respectively from 
Prakash Period I & III, (PRK - 1, 558) & (PRK - 1, 235). (Thapar 1965). 





Bangle with channeled pattern from Surkotada Period IC (SKTD - 1650 &1774). 
(Joshi 1990). 





Plain bangle with very sharp mid ridge from Surkotada, Period IA (SKTD - 248). 
(Joshi 1990). 





Earliest evidence of plain shell bangle from Mehargarh, Period IA. (Kenoyer 1998) 
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Map of Ancient India showing Major Archaeological sites were Conch shell Industries were found. 
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